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N. W. AYER & SON announce the 

permanent location of their Cleveland 

Office in the UNION NATIONAL BANK 

BUILDING, 708 Euclid Avenue, where 
they will be pleased to welcome 


advertising friends. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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The Minimum 


The farm market offers the line 
of minimum sales cost. 


Here are the reasons: 


1. Farmers have more money 
to spend than any other class 
of people. 


2. The farmer’s buying power 
is steadily rising as the city 
man’s is steadily shrinking. 


3. Everybody has been after 
the city market. 


4. In seeking city trade the 
manufacturer is up against the 
keenest competition, the most 
adroit substitution, and every- 
where-prevalent price cutting. 


THE STANDARD 


“Sell a Standard Farmer and 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer 


Established 1848 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


STANDARD Farm Papers, INc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 
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Cost of Sales 


5. The farm market is com- 
paratively free from these 
costly sales obstacles. 


6. It is still largely unexploited, 
and in the pioneer stage for 
advertised goods. 


7. The farm market more- 
over will be the best post-war 
market because farmers will 
have been least affected by the 
costs of war. 


STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS, each edited by the 
most eminent agricultural au- 
thorities in their communities, 
offer a most effective medium 
for reaching the best elements 
of the farm trade. 


FARM MARKET 


you sell his neighbors, too.” 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Progressive Farmer 
_ _, Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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The Soldier, the Dealer and Ad- 


vertised Brands 


Big Influx of Strangers Is Forcing Even the Most Conservative Merchants 
to Push Goods That Give Assurance of Value 


By J. R. Sprague 


| Piaget year abnormal business 
conditions. descended upon 
more than thirty cities and towns 
in the United States when Uncle 
Sam decided to make them train- 
ing centres for his soldier boys. It 
all came so suddenly that the 
business men in those favored 
places were sort of dazed, like a 
man who gets a letter informing 
him that the share of oil stock 
which he has carried in his tin 
box for years, invoiced at nothing, 
has suddenly become worth a lot 
of money. 

It is so unusual for a business 
man to find that his town is going 
to increase-its population without 
someone demanding a bonus for 
doing it. Whenever the cham- 
ber of commerce puts on a cam- 
paign to raise money for a new 
railroad, or to locate a factory, 
committees go out among the re- 
luctant business men with opti- 
mistic arguments as to the num- 
ber of people the enterprise will 
bring to town, and the great busi- 
ness opportunities which will fol- 
low in their wake. It is no use 
for a merchant to try to evade 
the issue by slipping out of his 
back door when he sees the solic- 
iting committee heading his way. 
He will be hunted relentlessly 
down, and made to come out flat- 
footed and declare whether he 
stands for a_ subscription and 
progress, or is content to be 


classed among the slackers and 
mossbacks. 


Table of Contents on Page 150 


But in most of the cantonment 
towns, the Government asked 
nothing of the business men ex- 
cept their co-operation in help- 
ing to improve the moral condi- 
tions of the community so that it 
might be as free as possible from 
influences detrimental to the mor- 
als of the embryo soldiers. The 
various cities thus approached 
naturally promised to clean up, 
and most of them have tried to 
keep their word. There is a 
standing joke, however, that one 
large Southern city, believing that 
the Government would build a 
cantonment in its midst anyhow, 
allowed things to rock along in 
easy-going fashion. Secret serv- 
ice men were sent to the scene, 
and made reports to the effect 
that gambling and prostitution 
were active, while it was rumored 
that bootleggers were so thick 
they had to wear badges to keep 
from selling to each other. Act- 
ing on these reports, the Govern- 
ment suddenly changed its mind, 
and that city which was slated for 
a cantonment of 75,000 men, is 
not entertaining a single soldier. 
Uncle Sam certainly means busi- 
ness when it comes to looking 
out for the morals of the boys he 
has chosen to do his fighting. 

In writing a business article, 
one naturally talks about busi- 
ness; but I do not want to give 
the impression that the merchants 
in cantonment towns are thinking 
only of the money they can make 
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out of the soldier population. In 
my own town, business men of 
all classes are daily giving evi- 
dences of deep patriotism, and I 
have frequently heard the senti- 
ment expressed, that if the Gov- 
ernment saw fit for any reason 
whatever to move our army 
camps, no political wire-pulling 
would be countenanced, or any 
effort be made to hold them here. 

Business in cantonment towns 
is not quite so good as the in- 
creased population would seem to 
warrant. San Antonio’s normal 
population is about 125,000, which, 
with 100,000 soldiers and _ their 
ordinary following of wives, 
mothers, and other relatives, 
brings our war population up to 
about a quarter of a _ million. 
Picture shows, restaurants, soda 
fountains and the like, are prob- 
ably doing more than twice their 
normal volume of business. Law- 
yers, architects, and other profes- 
sional men are not doing so much 
as in normal times. After a long 
period of quiet, a few business 
buildings are now being started. 
In general lines of retail mer- 
chandising, there is an increase 
amounting to probably 25 per cent 
over last year’s business. I have 
reached this estimate after talk- 
ing with more than fifty mer- 
chants in various lines, ranging 
from dry goods to shelf hard- 
ware, and from diamond dealers 
to five- and ten-cent stores. 

I also find that there is an in- 
creased inclination among the 
storekeepers of all classes to han- 
dle nationally advertised mer- 
chandise. 

To explain the reason of this 
change of heart among retailers 
in cantonment towns, it will be 
necessary to go into the psy- 
chology of storekeeping a little. 
Anyone who has ever run a re- 
tail business in a small town 
which is within easy reach of a 
large city, knows how hard it is 
to get the people to spend their 
money at home. The big city is 
pulling at their dollars ail the 
time. They love to go to the big 
stores where the selections are so 
much greater than in the home 
town, and too, there is always a 


conviction that the city stores sell 
merchandise cheaper. Beside this 
—-and it is probably the strongest 
reason—there is a_ pleasurable 
feeling of importance in spending 
one’s money in the big city estab- 
lishment and then going home to 
tell the neighbors about it. 

Similarly, when a person has 
moved to a strange town, it takes 
some time for him to learn that 
he can buy things just as advan- 
tageously there as back home. 
This is especially true if he has 
moved from a large city to a 
smaller one. Recently a business 
man in my own town who has 
lived here eight years told me 
with considerable pride that he 
always had his clothes made by 
his old tailor back in Boston. 
And from the set of his coat col- 
lar, I judge that the Boston tailor 
must have got his measurements 
mixed or something. 

And so, in these cantonment 
towns, the merchants have sud- 
denly had an influx of customers 
who do not know anything about 
the local establishments, and are 
inclined to be suspicious of them 
anyhow. From some source or 
other came the rumor that the 
merchants were overcharging the 
soldiers. This is not merely a 
local idea. Traveling men tell me 
that it exists in all camp towns. 

NO EVIDENCE OF OVERCHARGING 

In San Antonio this condition 
was met by the formation of the 
“Square Deal Club,” an organi- 
zation of merchants pledged to 
investigate any case of overcharg- 
ing soldiers or others. The ex- 
ecutive committee meets once a 
week to hear complaints, which 
range from house rents to cigar- 
ettes. Members of the committee 
tell me that they have yet to find 
any real case of overcharging. 
But the individual who lodged a 
formal complaint that he had been 
charged twelve cents for a ten- 
cent pack of cigarettes would not 
listen when told that prices have 
been going up all over the coun- 
try, and probably his dealer back 
home would charge twelve cents 
now. 

I hate to tell it on them, be- 
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Announcement 


EFFECTIVE SEPT. Ist, 1918 


THE RATE FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 


IN 


Christian Herald 


2,99 per Line 


CONTRACTS IN FORCE AT THAT 
TIME WILL BE ALLOWED PRES- 
ENT RATE UNTIL AUG. 3lst, 1919 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF $2.00 PER YEAR 
WILL REMAIN UNCHANGED 
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cause they will get over it in thing in his home town for $25. 
time, but some of the young offi And furthermore, he had _ been 
cers who have recently got the warned that the San Antonio 
gold braid on their hats can be merchants were holding up the 
rather trying. One of them camc _ strangers. 


into my store a few days ago with 
a friend who was having his 
watch repaired, and while wait- 
ing, casually asked one of my 
young ladies the price of a silver 
loving cup that stood on the 
show case. She replied that it 
was twenty dollars. 

“T can buy a cup like that any- 
where in New York for ten dol- 
lars,” he said severely. “I sup- 
pose you ask me double for it be- 
cause I am in uniform.” 

There was no intimation that 
he wanted to buy a loving cup, 
and by reason of the army’s en- 
forced temperance he could not 
have made use of it anyhow, but 
I suppose he just wanted to let 
us know that we were not as good 
as the storekeepers back home. 

In a store just a few doors 
from mine an enlisted man the 
other day was buying a piece of 
insignia. It cost the dealer ninety 
cents, and retailed for the very 
moderate price of a dollar and a 
quarter. The soldier was about 
to pay for it, when a newly made 
officer who was standing near in- 
terfered. “You are robbing this 
man,” he said to the clerk. “I 
know all about such things, and 
that article is worth just fifty 
cents. I shall report this estab- 
lishment to the military authori- 
ties.” 

A woman bought a suit dur- 
ing a sale held by one of the 
large department stores, paying 
$55 for it. Next day she came 
back, bringing her husband, who 
demanded the refund of the 
money because the suit was not 
worth the price paid. 

The department manager tried 
his best to convince the couple 
that they had not been over- 
charged, going so far as to pro- 
duce the invoice which showed 
that the suit had cost the firm $45, 
Even this had no effect. The 


gentleman stated that no one had 
a right to make $10 profit on a 
single sale during war time, and 
besides, he could buy the same 


NO QUESTION OF OVERCHARGING 
HERE 


Merchants are beginning to 
realize that the answer to all this 
is to handle nationally advertised 
goods on which there can be no 
argument as to price. When 
struggling with a customer who 
is inclined to believe you a crook, 
and anyhow higher priced than 
the merchants back home, nothing 
can be more satisfying than to 
lay an article out on the counter 
with a copy of an advertisement 
beside it, and then stand calmly 
back. You don’t say it in words, 
but your inference is this: “Here 
is the merchandise, and here is 
the price, advertised in a maga- 
zine which circulates in your 
home town as well as in Boston 
and Los Angeles. We couldn’t 
overcharge you if we wanted to. 
Now you see, we aren’t as bad as 
you suspected.” 

As I said, the minds of the 
business men are more open to the 
arguments of nationally adver- 
tised goods than ever before. One 
fountain pen manufacturer is 
working the field intensively, and 
with surprising results. In 1916 
this manufacturer sold a little less 
than $5,000 worth of his product 
in San Antonio. This year he is 
selling more than $100,000. 

Of course, fountain pens are a 
commodity which appeals espe- 
cially to soldiers, and there would 
naturally be a great increase of 
sales in cantonment towns, but 
hardly a twenty to one increase. 
This manufacturer has_ simply 
gone after the business and built 


it up. His advertising of many 
years past has made his pen 
known throughout the country, 


but in normal times he probably 
did not get more than one-sixth 
of the San Antonio business. A 
dozen pen manufacturers were 
regularly making this territory, 
and naturally every traveling man 
would have his special friends and 
(Continued on page 109) 
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The Line of Least Resistance 


Shipping conditions today constitute one of 
the principal obstructions to business. Difficulty 
in getting merchandise to the large centres of 
business due to congestion of traffic presents a 


problem for which no immediate solution seems 


ovalialilie. 


This difficulty does not exist to anything 
like the same degree in the small towns. Con- 
ditions while not entirely normal, are more 
nearly so than in the large cities, and for this 
reason we suggest that many manufacturers will 
find the small town field the line of least resist- 


ance in merchandising their product. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN, with 
its guaranteed net paid circulation of over 
500,000, offers an ideal medium through which 
to reach this field. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500,000 
Guaranteed Net Paid 


Applicant for Membership in A. B.C. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Offic 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 





Sears: 
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| U It was the accepted 
” leader in its field 


| 
| 
| | 


It had perfect distribution 


Its sales constituted 65% of the 
entire sales of all articles of its 
kind 

Every dollar’s worth was sold 
under its own trade mark 


For two generations consumers 


had demanded it by name: 


What could advertising do for 
this product? 


ITH an enviable position such as this, how could 
advertising help Kayser Silk Gloves? 


“Keep the name before the public. That is all that is 
necessary or desired.” 

Such, on the surface, might have seemed a very natural 
answer. as 

But with such a policy, even an article in this position 
would face two definite and constant dangers: 

First—the appearance of a new brand in the field, by 
its very novelty, constitutes a potential danger to the old, 
_established product. 

Second—new users who must be reached are coming 
into the market every season. 

The news value of an old product is not so apparent as 
that of a new one, but the news is always there. The 
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oldest wearer of Kayser Silk Gloves, if she were shown 
how the gloves were made; the cocoons as they are im- 
ported; the testing of the raw fibre for tensile strength; 
the weaving of the fabric by the special Kayser process; 
then the study which is made of advance fashions the 
world over—if she were told one-tenth of the history 
behind these gloves, would be as interested as in the 
newest article to be put on the market. 


To tell this news to every existing customer of Kayser 
Silk Gloves is, then, the first essential of Kayser adver- 
tising. 

The extent of the mew market to be reached each sea- 
son can be grasped when it is realized that the Selective 
Service Act has shown that 700,000 boys become of mili- 
tary age every year. Think of the equally vast army of 
women which reaches a glove-wearing age yearly. 


To these mew buyers the whole story of Kayser Silk 
Gloves must be freshly told each season. 


The advertisements reproduced here illustrate how ad- 
vertising is doing this, with both o/d and new wearers. 


J.WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
~~ New York 
Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 
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Today— more than ever— 
choose the glove you know 
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Architects Lift Ban on Advertising 
by Members 


In Convention They Repeal Rule That “It Is Unprofessional to Advertise” 


HE American Institute of 

Architects at its recent con- 
vention lifted the bars that have 
prevented its members from ad- 
vertising. By its repeal of Article 
4 of the Canon of Ethics, to the 
effect that “it is unprofessional to 
advertise,” its members are free to 
advertise as they will. 

The matter of members adver- 
tising occupied considerable atten- 
tion during the proceedings. The 
report of the committee ap- 
pointed at the previous convention 
on which the body’s action was 
based discloses the prevalence of 
a growing restlessness among pro- 
fessional men of callings other 
than architecture as well as arbi- 
trary restrictions in the use of 
this increasingly recognized public 
educational force. Indeed, the 
committee’s report raises the ques- 
tion whether the Institute’s lim- 
ited membership as compared to 
the size of the profession as 
a whole is not the result of 
its attitude on such modern 
matters. 

“From the rulings governing 
other so-called professions and 
their apparent practices,” it com- 
ments, “may we not conclude that 
our own position on advertising 
is at least the most inelastic, if 
not the narrowest, of them all? 
And may we not fairly ascribe to 
this fact at least a part of the 
explanation which must account 
for the relatively bad showing in 
the proportion our membership 
bears to the profession at large, 
and possibly for the present aver- 
age of Institute intelligence com- 
pared to what it might be if our 
doors were more widely opened, 
and our angle of vision somewhat 
extended ?” 

The agitation for the lifting of 
the restrictions preventing mem- 
bers from advertising is of no re- 
cent origin, but the voice of the 
insurgents has swelled to greater 
proportions more recently, par- 


ticularly in the Western chapters, || 


where members claimed that con- 
ditions were more modern, de- 
manding the use of advanced 
methods in public education. 

Perhaps its culmination came in 
the request of the Illinois Society 
of Architects, to be backed up 
later by other chapters, that the 
ruling preventing architects from 
placing their own signs on build- 
ings in course of construction be 
repealed. It was argued that, 
while this is the most interesting 
period in a building’s construc- 
tion, so far as the general public 
is concerned, the public hitherto 
has only been aware as to the 
building contractor, the electrical 
contractor, the plumbing contrac- 
tor, etc., whose signs are plastered 
all over the front of the new 
structure; but nowhere is there a 
hint of the most important source 
of the growing building, the ar- 
chitect. For some time it has 
been ethically permissible for an 
architect to have his name some- 
where on a completed building, 
usually chiselled into the corner- 
stone. 

The tide of protest against the 
rule against advertising came to a 
head when at the January, 1918, 
meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Committee on Advertis- 
ing was asked to present its re- 
port at the convention, held dur- 
ing the latter part of April. This 
report led up to the resolu- 
tions passed at the recent conven- 
tion rescinding the rule. 

In approaching the subject the 
committee suggested that adver- 
tising, meaning such advertising 
as might be considered objection- 
able and unprofessional, be de- 
fined as “‘self-laudatory publicity 
procured by the person advertised, 
or with his consent,’ thus leaving 
the way open to the use of all 
forms of publicity that cannot be 
so defined.” 

It goes into the results of a 
questionnaire submitted to other 
professional bodies to sound their 
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HE cost of all materials entering 
into the manufacture of paper is 
constantly advancing. Paper costs 


more than it did, and it may go still 
higher. The cost of selling, however, is still 
largely within the control of the alert advertiser. 
Catalogues, Booklets, Mailing Folders, etc., may 
be bought as advantageously as a year ago, if 
proper care is used in selecting the papers on 
which they are to be printed. In some cases the 
cost may even be reduced with no sacrifice of 
effectiveness. 

Among the standard, trade-marked, advertised print- 
ing papers that have been least affected in quality and 
price by the scarcity of raw materials) BUCKEYE 
COVERS stand out as a conspicuous bulwark against 
the tide of rising costs. They are the best you can 
buy, regardless of price, for the great majority of . 
cover paper jobs, yet they still cost /ess than you paid, 
before the war, for other cover papers of anywhere 
near equal quality. 


It will pay you, both as a buyer of printing and as an 
advertiser, to specify BUCKEYE COVERS for all of 
your Direct Advertisements that can be printed on a 
high-grade cover paper. 


We'll send convincing “Proofs” if you are sufficiently 
interested to ask for them, on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED 
STATES, CANADA AND ENGLAND 


Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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attitude on the same subject. For 
instance, it learned that in the 
legal profession “the publication 
or circulation of ordinary business 
cards, being a matter of personal 
taste or local custom, and some- 
times of convenience, is not per se 
improper.” At the same time the 
Canons of Ethics of the Bar As- 
sociation pronounce it unprofes- 
sional to solicit business by cir- 
culars, advertisements, or  per- 
sonal communication and _ inter- 
views. 

Among physicians the same at- 
titude prevails, and here also it 
is sometimes the practice of doc- 
tors in smaller communities to 
publish their business cards. Other 
professional bodies have much the 
same attitude, but in their replies 
to the questionnaire some of them 
expressed interest in the outcome 
of the architects’ soundings on 
the question. 

In summing up its findings, the 
committee commented that while 
it considered advertising to ex- 
cess a question of bad taste, just 
what the limits of taste may be 
cannot be arbitrarily defined or 
controlled, and that it would be 
better to remove advertising from 
the list of punishable offenses and 
let the question of taste settle 
itself. 

“Are there any among us,” says 
the report in bringing up the 
question whether the rule against 
advertising may not have worked 
against the general interests of 
the profession, “unwilling to 
acknowledge that the advertising 
question is but one of degree, and 
that the practice of architecture 
owes its very existence to pub- 
licity? In the interest of progress 
may it not be high time to recog- 
nize openly that the place for one’s 
light is on a candlestick rather 
than under a bushel? 

“To the makers of this report 
it would seem possible to support 
the plea for the repeal of Insti- 
tute Canon No. 4: 

“By the injustice that has so far 
characterized its enforcement, or 
rather, lack of enforcement. An 
unenforcible law is a bad law. 
Better no law than one_ that 
rgaches only a part of the offend- 


ers and at that not the worst part. 

“By the tendency it has to sup- 
press and restrict legitimate and 
desirable publicity. Better no 
rules than those that cost too 
much. 

“By its unfortunate limiting ef- 
fect on Institute membership. 

“By its prejudicial effect in the 
eyes of the press. We as a pro- 
fession need the partnership of 
the press and should have it even 
if we must make some conces- 
sions to gain it. 

“By the public’s—not altogether 
unreasonable—claim that it sus- 
tains a loss in our failure to add 
our bit to general education 
through the medium of adver- 
tising. 

“By the fact that men of edu- 
cation stand openly on both sides 
of the question.” 

It has been a fact of long stand- 
ing in the field that architects 
have been able to advertise them- 
selves, whether they came under 
the restraint of the Institute or 
not, and this condition meant an 
injustice to those who felt them- 
selves morally bound to live up 
to the rule. For instance, there 
was no way to prevent a manu- 
facturer of a building material 
from featuring a certain contract 
pictorially and giving the name 
of the architect who designed the 
building. Of course, this is a per- 
fectly legitimate method of pub- 
licity, the name of the architect 
being of public interest, but the 
more exacting in the profession 
in living up to the spirit of the 
rule might consider this as un- 
ethical. As the distinction is of 
decidedly a hairline character, in 
such cases the effect of the blanket 
rule would tend to work an in- 
justice simply because it could not 
be enforced. 

In abolishing the rule, there- 
fore, the architect is left free to 
follow his own choice henceforth 
in the matter of advertising. In 
recommending this action the com- 
mittee commented 

“Let us do this, if for no other 
reason, to make it clear that in 
this day of democratic upheaval, 
our Institute is not unmindful of 
the writing on the wall.” ° 
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Billy Byer Goes “Over the Top” at High School 


OT by with a bang in exams. 
and graduated last Friday eve- 
ning. Sissy Lou said I made a fair 
showing on the platform. But Dad 
and Mother said I did fine and 
Mother gave me a Ritewell fountain 
pen and Dad came across with about 
the dandiest ticker you ever looked at. 


Gee, I wanted both. Mother, why 
did you pick that Ritewell pen? I 
asked. Why, Billy, she said, quite a 
while ago you read me an advertise- 
ment in The American Boy about 
the Ritewell pens. I knew you liked 
them, so that’s why I bought it. And, 
Dad, I said, how did you know I 
wanted an Ontime watch? Dad just 
snickered and Mother and Sissy 
Lou started to laugh. 


Billy, said Dad, you certainly 
seem to think you’re the only fellow 
in the house who reads The Amer- 
ican Boy. I saw you going over 
that Ontime ad a couple of weeks 
ago, then I read it, too, and later 
went down to Smith’s and asked 
about Ontime Watches, and they 
said they were just the watch for you. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y- Treas. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EASTERN OFFICE 
E. S. MURTHEY, Manager 
286 Fifth Avenue 
WEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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Say, I’m proud of both those gifts. 
And Sissy Lou gave me another one 
of those bully Cleverties that are 
continually advertised in The 
American Boy. Gee, I can’t resist 
them ! 


And, now I’ve got to get busy 
this summer and make some work- 
noise like a regular man! 

Billy Byer 


To be continued in the June 27 issue 
of Printers’ Ink. 


AMERICAN Boy 

“‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 

for Boys in all the World.’’ 

500,000 boys read The American Boy. 
. They or their parents pay $1.50 a year 
for it—buying power! 

They average 1514 to 16 years old— 
buying age! 

They have much to say about family 
purchases—buying influence ! 

The American Boy goes into 225,000 
of the best homes in America—leader- 
ship! 

“Where there’s a boy there's a 
family.”’ 

Member A. B. C. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
J.P. AHRENS, Jr., Manager 
1418 Lytton Building 
CHICAGO, ELLINOIS 

















A New Factory Built by a 
Revolution in Writing 








he fine, deliberate writing of past generations 

is no more. And the hurried scrawls and pot- 
hooks, which we of busy to-day call handwriting, 
grow less legible with each year. 









But in prompt American fashion the solution comes with 
the problem. Already one hundred and fifty thousand men 
and women have abandoned the pen for Corona, the 
Personal Writing Machine 










And this is interesting not 
merely because it ts another step forward by another Ameri- 
can industry—but rather because it 1s evidence of a revolu- 
tion in the writing habits of a nation. 













Because it meets your twentieth-century needs, Corona has 
} grown out of its first little loft, has overflowed its next fac- 
saa tory, and now has taken home in this big modern 
‘ * plant of 3-acre floor space. The reasons are obvious when 
bores you know the machine. 



















Its hght weight and ready portability make Corona instantly 
available, anywhere ~ at the offi 
or afield. 





ce, at hume. on train or ship 
It's so sumple to operate that you can dispense 
with a third party to private correspondence—can put your 
personal or business affairs into legible. business-like. perma- 
nent form, whenever convenient 







And Corona stands the 
grind of heavy daily service, for all its 6-pound compactness. 





Changing the custom of years is a big sob for a little 
machine — but Corona bids fair to accomplish it. 





COKONA TYPEWRITER CO In 





armen = 





CORONA 


boo The Personal Writing Machine 
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Corona in Collier’s 


Owe of the big advertising successes 
of recent years is that of “the personal 
writing machine”— the hardy, handy 
Corona Typewriter. A splendid prod- 
uct and excellent copy used in a com- 
prehensive list of national mediums 
have built this success —(just glance 


at the new Corona factory! ) 


Co .tizr’s, we are proud to say, is 
carrying more Corona advertising than 


any other publication. 


& 
Col lier’s 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
| J. E. Witiiams, Advertising Manager 
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Fort Carroll, in Baltimore 
Harbor, was built by Gen. Lee 








Partial View of Fort Carroll. Guns Shown were d during Spanish-American War 





struction of Fort Carroll from 1848 to 1852. It is built in 15 

feet of water and was designed to carry 225 guns. Although 
modern long-range ordnance has affected its usefulness it remains one 
of the finest pieces of engineering of its kind. Ample modern defences, 
further down, protect Baltimore should enemy activity reach the upper 
Bay. 
In 1852 Baltimore had two daily papers. To-day it has five. Due to 
its larger circulation and a more intensified reader-habit, however, The 
NEWS occupies the strategic position for any advertising broadside 
designed to command the market. 


A S captain and brevet-colonel, Robert E. Lee was in charge of con- 


May net paid average circulation of the NEWS showed a gain of 23% 
daily and 48% Sunday over the same month last year, and a gain of 
59% daily and 71% Sunday over May, 1916. 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


: Largest and Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 


Average net paid circulation for May 
1918 112,017 Daily 111,265 Sunday 


1917 90,760 75,179 
Gain 21,257 = 36,086 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Building Rh A led BSN Bech bide 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 


















How Ford Is Selling 50,000 Tractors 
Without Selling Expense 


Remarkable Merchandising Plan Which Has Overrun Big New Plant 
with Orders for Tractors Sold at Cost 


‘THE average advertising man, 
looking out upon a big new 
factory group, already producing 
farm tractors at the rate of 
$18,000,000 a year, and soon to be 
pumping them out at the rate of 
$30,000,000 a year, would be for 
making a scramble for the best 
advertising agency in the cata- 
logue, and for scads of white 
space. 

An advertising campaign of 
about a million dollars would be 
elected by acclamation by any 
gathering of advertising men as 
about the most timid beginning 
that could be conservatively made. 

Therefore about 100 per cent of 
Printers’ INK readers will be a 
bit surprised by an almost adver- 
tisingless and _ sellingless plan 
which has been adopted by Henry 
Ford & Son to sell 50,000 or more 
of the new Fordson farm tractor. 

Not that this unusual feat is 
going to cast any reflection on the 
selling power of advertising, nor 
that the use of the minimum mil- 
lion-dollar campaign which most 
advertising men likely would have 
recommended would be in any 
sense proven valueless as an ad- 
ditional aid at this time in this 
same campaign, but they will be 
interested in the campaign be- 
cause it is in use. 

The Ford people have put it up 
to each State and to each State’s 
agricultural authorities to arrange 
for whatever quantity of tractors 
are desired by the State, and to 
appoint some big, patriotic man to 
handle the job of distributing the 
tractors—without profit. 

While some other tractor man- 
ufacturers are advertising for 
business and sending out salesmen 
at considerable expense and com- 
mission to sell tractors, the Ford 
people are merely offering each 
State a part of the output, pro- 
vided the Governor and agricul- 


tural department so recommend. 


The company has been refusing 
to consider the application of any 
man or organization for the agen- 
cy for the Fordson tractor, on any 
basis. The State representative is 
recommended by the Governor 
and State authorities. 

It is understood one big State 
has been refused any Fordson 
tractors because the Governor and 
agricultural head did not agree 
upon a man or plan for a State 
agency. The Governor has made 
the recommendation, but the agri- 
cultural head has not done so. 
The result is that farmers in that 
State cannot buy any Fordson 
tractors ! 

The company claims that the 
price of $750 for each tractor is 
cost, and refuses to allow anybody 
any commission or to allow any 
tractor to be sold at a price which 
allows any distributor or agent 
any profit! 

The State agent, therefore, must 
be a public official, in a_ sense, 
without pay or statutory basis, 
serving in this big private capac- 
ity so that the farmers of his 
State may be able to buy Fordson 
tractors. 


SOME STATE DISTRIBUTORS LOOKING 
FORWARD TO AGENCY 


In a few instances, the Ford 
car agent, or distributor, has been 
appointed the State Distributor 
for the tractor, but even he also 
has been obliged to serve without 
pay and to come recommended by 
the State authorities. 

When appointed, the distributor 
estimates the needs of the State 
and on a basis of this require- 
ment the company makes an arbi- 
trary allotment of 100 or 500 or 
1,000, or whatever number of 
tractors the company is willing to 
allow go into the State under this 
plan. 

Tractor demonstrations are held 
by the State agent, in co-operation 
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with the agricultural officials, but 
without expense to the Ford com- 
pany. 

The allotment, it might be add- 
ed, is re-allotted by counties, the 
company specifying that not more 
than the county allotment can go 
into any county in the State. 

In Michigan the “County Agent” 
was used as the county represen- 
tative of the War Preparedness 
Board, acting as State distribu- 
tors, and farmers desiring to buy 
Fordson tractors sent their orders 
and their checks to these county 
agents, who in turn sent them to 
the board, which ordered the 
tractors shipped to the county 
agents. The latter then distrib- 
uted the machines among the buy- 
ers in the county. In this way 
the tractors were handled mostly 
in carloads, direct to the coun- 
ties, saving warehouse or re- 
shipping expense. 

There is a possibility that these 
State distributors may eventually 
be appointed Fordson agents for 
these States, but there has been 
specific agreement that such is 
not to be a consideration for the 
services rendered, and the com- 
pany has frankly declined to make 
even a promise during the service 
of the State distributor. 

A few of these distributors, ac- 
cording to a merchandising man in 
position to know, are now gam- 
bling their time and the expense 
they are obliged to put up, in the 
belief that they will be able to 
secure the tractor agency when the 
time comes. Most of these dis- 
tributors, however, are serving on 
a purely public-spirited basis. One 
of them is a banker who may not 
even be interested in the agency 
when it is available. 


ACCELERATED BY PLOW ADVERTISING 


Another angle to this astonish- 
ing campaign, which already has 
oversold the eighty-tractor-per- 
day output of the big plant, is the 
tie-up of the tractor with the Oli- 
ver Fordson tractor plow. 

The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
of South Bend, Ind., has been co- 
operating with the Fordson plant 
and has designed a special Oliver 
plow for use with the tractor. 


This new plow the Oliver peo- 
ple are advertising, and this ad- 
vertising is almost as much trac- 
tor advertising as it is plow ad- 
vertising. Advertising in sev- 
eral national mediums, which 
started June 8, features the Ford- 
son tractor as much as it does the 
plow, or at least gives it great 
prominence. 

The Oliver people are obliged 
to sell the plow, but because of 
this close tie-up with the tractor 
they are having little difficulty or- 
dinarily in selling the plow to 
practically every Fordson buyer. 

The State distributor for the 
tractor, State-appointed, has usu- 
ally been given also the same po- 
sition on this special Oliver plow, 
on which he is allowed to make 
some profit. Oliver, however, 
protects its agents in every 
county, because of the importance 
of giving service to users, which 
falls upon these agents. Any 
profit, between the wholesale price 
of the plow to the special distrib- 
utor and the selling price of $140, 
less the Oliver agent’s commis- 
sion, is profit for the State dis- 
tributor. 

The Ford company has _ been 
provided also, by the Oliver peo- 
ple, with two attractive color- 
folders featuring the tractor and 
the plow, and the tractor makers 
need not even send out their own 
catalogue to their  inquirers! 
Some Fordson printed matter, 
however, is of course sent. with 
the Oliver folders, which are said 
to be used by Ford in .answering 
all inquiries. 

At the planned rate of produc- 
tion the tractor plant will turn 
out about 50,000 tractors this year, 
and practically the whole output 
is to be sold under the plan de- 
scribed and through government 
purchase in other countries. 

There are many big manufac- 
turers of plows who could, any of 
them, make enough plows to sup- 
ply the needs of buyers of Ford- 
son tractors, but so far Oliver has 
had the field pretty much to itself, 
because of its co-operation. The 
tractor is, as everybody knows, a 
comparatively light machine, and 
of course works best with a plow 




















designed especially for it—as in 
fact any tractor does. 
Other makers, however, are now 


out after the business, for every 
one of them is expecting a large 
production of the Ford product, 
and is going to do everything he 
can to get a part of the plow 
business. 

The harrow and disc harrow 
manufacturers also are now after 
the business of Fordson buyers, 
and on this end of the fight the 
Oliver people have been put at a 
disadvantage themselves by a plan 
of co-operation between Ford and 
another implement maker. 

Because of the strong competi- 
tion in the plow field, and the 
number of large makers who have 
been practically barred from the 
big Fordson plow market, the 
Government is said to be taking 
a hand. Action already has been 
taken to the extent of an investi- 
gation by the Government into 
prices of farm implements. 

The Fordson plan in Canada 
has had an odd turn in that the 
International Harvester Company, 
one of the leading tractor makers, 
has been obliged to supply Cana- 
dian Fordson purchasers with the 
Oliver plow, for which it is Cana- 
dian agent. The International 
does not make plows in Canada, 
having taken over the Canadian 
output of Olivers. When the 
Fordson Canadian plan was 
sprung on it, it is reported that 
the International protested almost 
to the point of breaking its con- 
tract with Oliver. 

The Ford people have not au- 
thorized any statement which il- 
luminates in any way their proba- 


ble selling plans after the present | 


plan spends itself, if it should 
ever fail to sell, sans-cost, the big 
and rapidly increasing output of 
the plant. 

The present plan, however, has 
in it some reflection of the adver- 
tising policy of the Ford Motor 
Company on automobiles, and 
there is no indication yet that the 
tractor company will use any of 
the progressive advertising meth- 
ods that are becoming universal 
in most other businesses. Prrac- 
tically all of the advertising now 
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appearing for the Ford car is be- 
ing paid for, according to a De- 
troit Ford agent, by the local 
agents themselves. 

The Oliver plow advertising, 
which is featuring the Fordson 
tractor in the national mediums, 
also is tying up its special plows 
for general tractor use, and men- 
tions the names of some eighty- 
five other tractors for which spe- 
cial Oliver hitches, or special 
plows, have been designed. 





Agricultural Publishers Dis- 
cuss Advertising 


The Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, at a meeting in Chicago, discussed 
a co-operative advertising plan to boost 
the farm-paper proposition in general. 
Final action was deferred pending the 
outcome of the post-office zone law. 
Reports showed a satisfactory year’s 
growth, despite unfavorable conditions. 
Arthur Simonson, Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, Racine, was elected president; 
W. A. Whitney, Phelps Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., first vice- 
president; E. T. Meredith, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Ia., second. vice- 
president; J. Lewis Draper, Orange Judd 
Farmer, secretary; Frank E. Long, Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer, treasurer. 
Frank B. White continues as managing 
director. 





New York Printers Combine 

The Oswald Press, New York, has 
been consolidated with the Federal 
Printing Company of the same city. 
The offices of the former and the 
American Printer, incorporated under 
the title of the Oswald Publishing Com- 
pany, will be removed to the Federal 
company’s offices, where the businesses 
will be conducted as heretofore, except 
that there will be but one mechanical 
plant. 

John Clyde Oswald remains president 
and manager of the Oswald Publish- 
ing Company and will become a mem- 
ber of the Federal company’s board of 
directors. 





New Ownership of “Journal of 
Agriculture” 


Journal of Agriculture, St. 
Louis, has been purchased of the Na- 
tional Publishing Company by Wm. 
Johnson, J. E. Nicholson and Garrett 
Wall. These men have been editor, 
advertising manager and_ circulation 
manager, respectively, for some time. 


The 





Appointment by “Photoplay” 

J. Daniel Bedell has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of Photo- 
play Magazine, Chicago. 








Where Do Postoffice Profits Come 


FromP 


Publishers’ Advisory Board Issues Chart to Prove That in States with 
Intensive Circulation of Periodicals Post Offices Show Surplus 


WO interesting charts have 

been prepared by the Pub- 
lishers’ Advisory Board dealing 
with the relation of second-class 
postage rates to postoffice rev- 
enue. They will be distributed 
among those who are interested in 
getting into the minds of the au- 
thorities at Washington the real 
relationship between a large vol- 
ume of second-class mailing and 
increased postal revenue. 

The first of these charts shows 
the relationship between wide cir- 
culation of magazines and post- 
office profits. In some twenty- 
three states, according to this 
chart, the postoffice is operated 
at a profit, ranging from two or 
three per cent, in New Mexico, 
Missouri and Florida, up to more 
than 15 per cent Illinois, Ari- 
zona, and New York. And the 
states which show a profit are, 
in general, the same states in 
which the number of magazines 
circulated in proportion to popu- 
lation is highest. For instance, 
South Carolina is reported as op- 
erating its postoffice at the great- 
est loss of any state, more than 
60 per cent (a proportion which 
is found, of course, by comparing 
receipts ‘and expenditures). It is 
also next to the bottom of the 
list in the number of magazines 
circulated—only 5.5 periodicals 
per issue including both monthlies 
and weeklies, per 100 of popula- 
tion. Mississippi is at the bot- 
tom of the list, with 4.4 periodi- 
cals per issue per 100 people, and 
a postal deficit of more than 55 
per cent. Montana has the high- 
est number of magazines per 100 
persons per issue—31.2, and op- 
erates her postoffice at a profit 
which is between 5 per cent and 
10 per cent. California comes 
next with about 27 magazines per 
100 of population per issue. 
Washington, Wyoming, and Ida- 
ho come next in the order named, 
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Oregon is sixth and Arizona sev- 
enth. All of these states operate 
their postoffices at a profit except 
Oregon, in which according to 
the chart, receipts and expendi- 
tures are about balanced. 

The magazine figures, it should 
be noted, are based on the circu- 
lations of some thirty-one general 
magazines, of which twelve are 
weekly and nineteen monthly. 
The weeklies have a combined 
circulation of 4,831,714 copies per 
issue and the monthlies, 8,273,878, 
a total of 13,105,592. 


REVENUE HAS ALWAYS ADVANCED 
WHEN SECOND-CLASS RATES DECLINED 


The second chart produced by 
the Publishers’ Advisory Board 
shows the postal revenues per 
capita each year from 1837 to 
1917, and is intended to prove 
that the removal of restriction 
on circulation of second-class 
matter has been followed by 
decided increases in the total pos- 
tal revenue per capita. In 1837 
the inhabitants of the United 
States spent only 26 cents each, 
on the average, for postage, and 
for twenty-five years the receipts 
remained practically in this pro- 
portion. In 1863 when the zone 
rate was abolished, under Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the amount of pos- 
tal revenue per capita took a sharp 
jump upward, practically doubling 
in about ten years’ time. With 
the establishing of the one-cent- 
a-pound rate in 1885, the line of 
postal revenue soars even more, 
sharply, reaching $1.04 per capita 
in 1891, $2.00 per capita in 1906, 
and $3.14 in 1917. 

The argument of the publishers 
is of course that an increased cir- 
culation of second-class postage 
creates also an increase in first- 
class matter through the number 
of persons who correspond in an- 
swer to advertisements, comment- 
ing on editorial matter, etc. 
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Accurate Journalism 





The ‘‘be guess and be gosh”? methods of 
sensational newspaper making have no place 
in the service rendered by the McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 


These. papers, editorial and advertising 
pages alike, are made by business men for 
business men. 


They deal in facts and speak in level tones. 


On the statements, statistics and informa- 
tion presented by these business journals, 
business men base important conclusions 
secure in the knowledge that such data 
are accurate, uncolored and reflect the true 
conditions. 


To what other source can the executives of 
great industrial enterprises turn with more 
complete confidence in trustworthy leader- 
ship and dependable information? 


That confidence of readers is an important 
asset for advertisers in 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Gverybody’s 
Excludes 


MAIL ORDER 
Advertising 


| Ngee sa ita MAGAZINE will 

eliminate mail order advertising 
from its columns commencing with the 
issue of September, 1918. 


The necessity of having to sever 
business relations with many firms who 
have successfully used the columns of 
Everybody’s for years is regretted, but 


-this preliminary step is necessary to ag- 


gressive support of the principle of re- 


tail distribution of merchandise. 
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Magazine will not 
enter into an “anti-mail-orderhouse” 
campaign; no attack will be made 
against the mail order houses; on the 
contrary, every effort will be construc- 
tive and will be aimed at the promotion 
of the best interests of retailer, whole- 
saler and broker. 


Everybody’s 


Everybody’s believes that the regu- 
larly organized channels of trade offer 
the best available system of distribu- 
tion of advertised goods for the sound 
interests and welfare of the ultimate 
consumer. 


The power of Everybody's Maga- 
zine will hereafter work in harmony 
with the general campaign of the But- 
terick publications for buying at home 
and community development. 


6verybody's 
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1,465,137 


Best Home Circulation 


offered by these 
LEADING DAILIES 


of 


THE PROSPEROUS 
SOUTHERN STATES 


Consult your advertising agency or 
write direct to the papers for rates and 
other information. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Times-Union 
Miaml- Herald 

Miami Metropolis 

Palm Beach Daily Post 
St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
Tampa Times 


GEORGIA 

- Albany Herald 

Athens Banner 

Atlanta Constitution 

Atlanta Georgian and 
Sunday American 

Atianta J Journal 


[Prepared by Massengale Advertising Agency, 


GEORGIA (cont.) 
Augusta Herald 
Macon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington Herald 

Lexington Leader 

Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Loulsville Times 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Greensboro News 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mount Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Wlimington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston American 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Commercial- 


ppeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean and 
American 


TEXAS 
Beaumont Enterprise 
Beaumont Journal 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Galveston News 
Houston Post 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg News 
Petersburg Dally Progress 


Atlanta, Ga.] 























Advertising to Cut Down Labor 
Turnover - 


The Ground Plan of an Effective Campaign 


By D. P. Carpenter 


i is only recently that manu- 
facturers have directed their 
attention to the actual money loss 
caused by the large number of 
employees who leave one job to 
take up another, but war condi- 
tions have brought their attention 
to this fact and have made it abso- 
lutely necessary to look carefully 
into this tremendous item of ex- 
pense. 

The first method adopted was to 
educate the foreman in a shop, 
because the foreman is the actual 
point of contact between the com- 
pany and the man. When a man 
quits he quits the foreman’s de- 
partment, and the natural suppo- 
sition on the part of the president 
is, if the man had not quit the 
foreman he would still be work- 
ing for the concern, 

In a certain large manufacturing 
concern during 1918, 1,260 men 
were employed in order to main- 
tain a working force of approxi- 
mately 400 men, and at least $45 is 
lost whenever a man quits a posi- 
tion in this company. The ques- 
tion of money lost is rather a hard 
problem, but the consensus of 
opinion, is that from $30 to $60 is 
the average loss to the concern 
every time a man quits his posi- 
tion. 

During the war the problem of 
labor turnover becomes of even 
more importance, especially when 
a concern making shells, let us 
say, in one manufacturing town 
sends its bus over to a neighbor- 
ing town and takes hundreds of 
men away from a manufacturer 
of light machine guns on the basis 
of more pay per hour. A large 
floating supply of labor following 
the “Will o’ the Wisp” of higher 
pay around the country is a great 
menace in any nation in war time, 
and when we consider the cost of 
help wanted advertisements, the 


logical 


time of the employment depart- - 


ment and the payroll clerk in en- 
tering a man’s name, the time for 
breaking the new man in, the de- 
terioration of machinery due to a 
new man’s inexperience and the 
necessary loss of production due 
to a new man, the cost of work 
spoiled and accidents, it is found 
that the cost of from $30 to $60 
is a very conservative estimate. 
Very early in considering ways 
and means of combating this prob- 
lem it was discovered that the old 
methods would not work. Wages 
used to be the main difficulty, but 
merely wanting higher wages will 
riot make a man quit if other 
things are favorable. This has 
been proven true in numerous in- 
stances. Nor will improving shop 
methods cure the evil; nor chang- 
ing hours of labor; nor better in- 
structions. All these things help, 
but before a man leaves any place 
he goes through a certain psycho- 
change, and_ education 
along psychological lines has 
proven to be the most permanent 
and effective method for cutting 
down the turnover of labor. 


MAKES A MAN PROUD OF HIS 
FACTORY 


There is one factory in New 
England where, it is said, a man 
never leaves, unless he is taken 
away in a hearse, and yet, twenty 
short miles away a competing con- 
cern is paying more money for the 
same work, and this firm has re- 
duced its labor turnover by the 
simple method of advertising. 
The appropriation is easy to arrive 
at when the loss due to one man’s 
leaving is considered as a basis, 
and an expenditure of $12,000 is 
justified in a certain concern if 
180 men are kept from leaving 
during the entire year. Selling 
loyalty, enthusiasm and pride is a 
more difficult problem than sell- 
ing chewing gum, soap or break- 
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fast food, and there are quality 
factors in every job. In the case 
of an individual plant it has 
proven entirely possible to make a 
man proud that he works there, 
by advertising in daily newspapers, 
street cars and on posters. The 
appeal used can be made to sell a 
series of ideas, such as fellowship 
among the workingmen in a 
plant, confidence in the executives, 
that promotion and fair play is a 
permanent policy, that accident 
prevention is one of the mottoes 
of the firm; that restaurant serv- 
ice reducing the price of food is 
a fixed feature. These are the 
obvious selling points. In addi- 
tion it can be shown that a man 
in this particular plant has a bet- 
ter standing among his neighbors, 
and that his wife can afford to 
buy better hats. The future of 
every man if he sticks to the job 
can be sold in type and picture. 
When these ideas are carefully 
presented to thousands of men 
week after week, the mere ques- 
tion of higher wages in a nearby 
town doesn’t have the influence it 
had before, and a man_ thinks 
twice before he leaves, and if he 
thinks twice he doesn’t leave. 


CITY CAN DO THE WORK FOR ALL ITS 
FACTORIES 


What a plant can do, a town 
can do. Just as the President has 
had to refresh the imagination of 
the American public from time to 
time and to remind them why 
America is at war, so it becomes 
necessary in these times for a 
town to tell the men who live in it 
about itself, and when an indus- 
trial centre makes workingmen 
glad they live there, the labor 
turnover problem is solved for 
that particular locality, and local 
pride walks hand in hand with 
contentment. 

There were recently run in the 
city of Hamilton, Ohio, a series of 
twelve full-page advertisements 
with two appeals, one directed to 
the workingman and one designed 
to focus the attention of his 
neighbor on the man who works 
so that the man “over there” may 
fight. The first page started off 
with a little talk about Hamilton, 


its obvious advantages, and then 
followed a series of ideas that a 
man had to live somewhere and it 
might as well be where he is now 
working, i. e., Hamilton. “A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss,” said 
another headline, and that brought 
the old adage down to the indi- 
vidual who was reading it. The 
whole series followed the line of 
straight reason-why copy, coupled 
up with just enough local pride to 
make the average citizen rise up 
on his hind legs and back up the 
campaign. 

The man who was. thinking 
about going over to Dayton, for 
instance, because there was a job 
there paying eighteen cents an 
hour more, thought twice after 
reading this series. He got out 
his pad and pencil, and he and 
his wife under the evening lamp 
put down in black and white the 
cost of moving, the disadvantages 
Jennie and Helen would have in 
meeting a new bunch of friends; 
the friends they were leaving 
themselves; the good moving pic- 
ture theatres nearby; the polite- 
ness of the grocery on the next 
corner. And when they had set 
down these and fifteen or twenty 
other items, the extra pay did not 
seem like such a big inducement, 
especially when they had no exact 
conception in their mind as to 
what the new place was going to 
be like. 

Almost any industrial centre in 
America can put over a similar 
campaign, and everybody in the 
town benefits by it. Civic pride is 
fostered and cententment takes 
the place of dissatisfaction, the 
labor turnover problem gets a 
wallop between the eyes and more 
war material gets started on its 
way “over there.” 


Lee Goes to Eastern Position 


Charles T. Lee has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., and will shortly go to 
New York to become director of sales 
and advertising of the John Wildi Evap- 
orated Milk Company, the Hires Con- 
densed Milk Company and associated 
companies. Mr. Lee organized and de- 
veloped the milk products branch of 
Libby, McNeil & Libby. 




















Hundred Million Farm Loan 
Bonds Sold in Fifteen Days 


The results of the advertising cam- 
paign to market $100,000,000 worth of 
five per cent Farm Loan Bonds, which 
was described in Printers’ INK May 16, 
were most gratifying. The advertising 
began to appear May 15 and a few days 
later 400 bond salesmen started out to 
find buyers. A special drive was made 
to place them among the agricultural 
implement manufacturers, who, it was 
believed, ought to be specially interested 
in the issue. At the end of ten days 
$10,000,000 more bonds had been sold 
than the Federal Farm Loan Board ex- 
pected would be disposed of in six 
weeks. On May 31 the entire issue of 
$100,000,000 had been marketed, a large 
proportion being sold to the farm ma- 
chinery makers. The bonds were dis- 
posed of just after the Third Liberty 
Loan of $3,000,000,000 had been taken 
up and while the drive for $100,000,000 
for the Red Cross was still on. 





Newspapers and Newspaper- 
men Get Prizes 

Prizes of .interest to workers in the 
newspaper world were awarded at the 
Columbia University commencement ex- 
ercises. These prizes and scholarships 
were established by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, founder of the New York 
World and are an annual award. 
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Harold A. Littledale was given $1,000 
for the best example of a reporter’s 
work during the year. The series of 
articles which was deemed best ap- 
peared in the New York Evening Post 
and was an exposé of the abuses in the 
New Jersey State Prison. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal and 
New York Times each received a prize 
of $500—the former for the best edi- 
torial written during the year and the 
latter for the “most meritorious public 
service rendered by any American news- 
paper during the year.” The award 
was based on the large number of a. 
ments and speeches that it published “ 
full’ relating to the war. 

Ernest Poole received 31,000 for the 
best American novel, “His Family,” 
which pears originally as a serial in 
Everybo Magazine. 


J. E. Linihan in Canning 
Trade 


John E. Linihan, sales manager of the 
National Grape Juice Company, Brocton, 
N. Y., is one of the organizers of the 
Lin-Del Company, of Middleport, N. Y., 
formed to conduct a_ general fruit: 
canning business. 

Until recently Mr. Linihan was sales 
and advertising manager of Alart and 
McGuire, Brooklyn, and for fifteen 
years was vice-president and general 
manager of the United Cereal Mills, 
Ltd., Quincy, Ill. 
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Who Was the First Advertising 
Agent? 


A Look Backward Three-Quarters of a Century 


Detroit, Micu., May 31, 1918. 


Edstor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you tell me, please, the name of 
the first advertising agent who started 
business in this country? Is he, or his 
successor, still in business? 

Puitip W. REEsE. 


E are accustomed to think of 

the business of advertising 
as one that sprung up within a 
generation or two, and it is not to 
be wondered at if some of the 
younger members of the profes- 
sion seek for the first agent among 
those now in business. Before 
the agency of N. W. Ayer & 
Son was founded, in 1869, perhaps 
a score of agencies had been estab- 
lished and some of them had 
made a perceptible dent in the 
business world. Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co. started in Boston in 1865, 
and there were in existence in 
that year agents in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco, as well 
as several in New York. But let 
us start at the root of the origi- 
nal tree and work up. 

The first agent we know any- 
thing about was Volney B. Palm- 
er, who started business in 1840 
and soon had offices in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. Ap- 
pleton’s American Cyclopedia in 
an edition that was current almost 
thirty years ago credits Orlando 
Bourne with being the first agent, 
giving him the date 1828, but no 
other record has been found of 
him, and Palmer was the first 


agent, assuredly, who left his 
mark. 
Palmer’s business in Boston 


passed into the hands of S. R. 
Niles. S. M. Pettengill, who 
worked for Palmer, established 
his own business in Boston in 
1849. In Philadelphia, Joy, Coe 
& Company succeeded to the busi- 
ness. - Later the firm was known 
as Coe, Wetherell & Smith, and 
about 1876 what there was left 
of the business passed into the 
hands of the Ayer agency. 
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Palmer’s business in New York 
likewise fell to Joy, Coe-& Com- 
pany, and in later years was 
passed over to W. W. Sharpe, 
whose death was recorded in 
PRINTERS’ INK last month. Un- 
der the name of W. W. Sharpe 
& Co. this agency is still con- 
ducted in New York. 

This much for the bare record 
of Volney B. Palmer’s business 
tree. Let us now take note of 
another pioneer, and then return 
for a brief review of Mr. Palm- 
er’s personal traits and business 
methods. 


HOOPER’S OFFICE WAS UNDER HIS 
HAT 


This other pioneer was John 
Hooper, and he was, perhaps, the 
first agent in New York. Wheth- 
er he was in this field ahead of 
Palmer, history recordeth not. 
Certain it is, however, that early 
in the forties of. the last century 
John Hooper was executing com- 
missions for a number of adver- 
tisers. He entered the employ of 
the New York Tribune in 1841 
as an advertising solicitor. Quick- 
ly he secured a large patronage 
and a corresponding income. 
Quoting from the issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK that chronicled his death, 
over twenty-eight years ago: “As 
his customers were often desir- 
ous of more general publicity 
than could be secured through 
the columns of a single paper, he 
was not long in perceiving the 
advantages that might be derived 
from an arrangement that could 
enable business men to. secure, 
through him, a general appear- 
ance of their advertisements, in 
whatever mediums they might 
choose to select. This idea was 
carried to a successful termina- 
tion, and, by judiciously following 
it up, paved his way to wealth. 
Successful negotiations were 
made with the publishers, whe 
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“Leslie’s is the very best advertising medium in the 
periodical field. We have always gotten exceed- 
ingly good returns. The number of inquiries and 
the number of customers secured in proportion -to 
cost is very good. I class Leslie’s in the periodical 
field with the New York Times and the Chicago 
Tribune in the newspaper field for financial adver- 
tising. The average purchase from us by Leslie’s 


readers is about $1,000.” 


—says a leading financial advertiser (Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange), who uses twice as much 
space in Leslie’s as in any other periodical. 


Every week for 27 years Leslie’s has given its read- 
ers sound, timely advice on investment matters. 





To the people in our 500,000 better-than-average 
homes, this is one of the most valuable of the features 
which supplement our distinctive pictorial news 


Leslie's 


IMustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established in 1855 


1.UTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York——Boston——Chicago——Seattle 





“Jimmy” Hare, foremost of war pho- 
tographers, is in—and above—the 





Italian and _ Austrian front-line 











trenches; again getting remarkable 
war photographs for Leslie’s readers 
—exclusively. 
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“When the Army 
Isn’t Working 


Over there and over here, our soldiers have many 
hours to themselves when their thoughts turn from 
the regular routine of military life. 


These are the rush hours in Y. M. C. A. buildings. 
Interesting things are said and done. It’s the time 
when parents and friends would like to look in. 
And this is exactly the “view” Association Men 
gives its readers. 


Association Men is filling a unique niche in war 
time reading. Its pages are seen by thousands 
who a year ago didn’t know the magazine existed. 
It not only has enlarged its old field, it has entered 
new fields of reader interest. 


This has naturally increased the value of its ad- 
vertising pages and enlarged the scope of its adver- 
tising appeal. Association Men circulation figures 
and classifications are an open book to those who 
are interested. 


Since September the net paid circulation has mure 
than doubled and it is still increasing steadiiy, mont! 
by month. The rate is 75 cents a line, $315 a page. 








the class magazine of general interest 
F. C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
R. G. McHENRY, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


























willingly allowed him, from their 
net cash rates to advertisers, a 
fair commission for such business 
as he should secure for their 
columns.” 

For several years, apparently, 
Mr. Hooper’s orders were most- 
ly carried in his hat. His meth- 
od of financing the business was 
simple: he would pay the news- 
paper’s bill, take a receipt, carry 
the bill to his principal, and the 
transaction would be closed. He 
resided in Dutch Street, where he 
received orders, but rented no of- 
fice. As business grew he took 
an office in Fulton Street, and 
when the old. Times building was 
erected at the juncture of Nassau 
Street and Park Row he moved 
there—then in the thick of all 
things of an advertising nature. 
In 1870 he sold his business to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. for $10,000. 
When he died, in 1889, he had for 
many years been a millionaire— 
which was much more of an 
achievement then than now. 


THE OLD IDEA OF “AGENCY SERVICE” 


The most extensive account of 
Volney B. Palmer that we know 
about was written for PRINTERS’ 
Ink in 1890 by S. M. Pettengill, 
himself an early agent, and before 
that an employee of Palmer. The 
latter is described as a “short, 
thick-set gentleman of good ad- 
dress; genial and pleasant in 
manner, and had a good command 
of language, ‘full of wise sayings 
and modern instances.’ He was 
a capital story-teller—wore gold 
spectacles and carried a_ gold- 
headed cane, and was a first-class 
canvasser. 

“He had more self possession,” 
said Mr. Pettengill, “than any 
man I ever knew. He would 
come to his office at about 9 
A.M., look over the daily papers 
for new advertisements, which I 
would cut out and make a list of 
for calling on. At about 10 
o’clock we would sally out, call- 
ing on the most important adver- 
tisers first. He would march into 
the counting-room of the mer- 
chants, calling for the prin- 
cipal partner, and announce him- 
self, and hand his card with a 
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pleasing address, and with as 
much assurance as if he were a 
customer who was about to pur- 
chase a large bill of goods. If 
he found the merchant busy, he 
would politely excuse himself and 
inquire when he could have the 
pleasure of seeing him, and if 
possible would make an appoint- 
ment for that or the succeeding 
day. Shaking hands and tipping 
his hat gracefully he would leave; 
but he was always sure of meet- 
ing his appointments. 

“Tf he found the party he was 
calling on willing to listen, he 
would introduce me, and make a 
well-considered statement of the 
benefits of advertising in gen- 
eral, and to the party he was ad- 
dressing in particular. He would 
mention parties who had made 
fortunes by the use of judicious 
advertising. He would show how 
he (the merchant) could easily 
double his business and profits 
by a like course. He would point 
out the places where he should 
advertise, and how he should do 
it. He would generally enforce 
his words by some well-told 
stories, and get all parties into 
good humor and laughing heartily. 
He would end up by asking if 
he might be permitted to make 
out an estimate for the merchant’s 
advertisement. 

“He would say he would charge 
nothing for his estimate or set- 
ting-up of his advertisement. 
The advertiser would be under no 
obligation to give him an order. 
If he did not like it, that would 
be the end of it, etc. I carried a 
list of the towns where newspa- 
pers were printed, and I checked 
off such towns as he wanted, and 
we recommended, and I would 
then go to the office and prepare 
the estimate. The next day, at 
the furthest, I would bring it to 
the advertiser, and we generally 
concluded a contract when we 
made out an estimate... . 

“He would sometimes meet 
with men who said that they be- 
lieved the benefits of advertising 
were all a humbug, and that the 
money spent for it was thrown 
away. He would ask such men 
if they had ever tried it, and if, 
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as in one case, the reply was 
‘Yes, I once spent ten dollars that 
way and I never received a dol- 
lar in return,’ he then told the 
old story of the Indian who had 
heard that sleeping on feathers 
made a bed softer and more com- 
fortable, and he tried it by buy- 
ing a handful of feathers, and 
putting them on a smooth rock, 
lay down on them, but he ‘didn’t 
rest any better, but was covered 
with the blank things in the morn- 
ing’—that feathers were ‘no good’ 
—they are a white man’s hum- 
bug.” 

Mr. Palmer’s dealings with pub- 
lishers were harsh in the extreme. 
He claimed to be the sole repre- 
sentative of the papers he acted 
for, and insisted that they state 
his exclusive agency at the head 
of their editorial columns, which 
many of them did. He charged 
the newspapers for postage 
stamps used, the losses he in- 
curred through advertisers’ fail- 
ures and the non-collecting of 
bills. In his early years as an 
agent he would rarely pay any 
bill rendered until he had col- 
lected all the items it contained. 
He not only demanded a com- 
mission of 25 per cent on all the 
advertisements he forwarded, but 
demanded the same allowance 
upon any advertisement that 
might be forwarded direct by 
one who had once been his cus- 
tomer. 

Volney B. Palmer commanded 
considerable respect in his day, 
but he has been dead—yes, these 
sixty years. 

No claim is made that we have 
run down the very first advertis- 
ing agent. But if one really ex- 
isted before the days of Palmer, 
it is very evident that he was not 
much of an advertising man.— 
[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


Corn Belt Farm Dailies’ 
Appointment 


W. E. Hutchinson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. For more than nine years Mr. 
Hutchinson was connected with the 
National Stockman and Farmer and 
the Farmers’ Review. 
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Suggests Joint Campaign for 
“Vacations as Usual” 


New York, May 28, 1918 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Edward Hungerford writes in Leslie’s 
Weekly an article giving some interest- 
ing arguments for “vacations as usual.” 
I wonder if manufacturers of sports- 
men’s goods and of vacation equipment 
will see a suggestion in that article for 
a big profitable campaign of adv ertising 
which they could carry on right away! 

It seems to me that the suggestion is 
this: Let those manufacturers of fish- 
ing rods, of canoes, of camp clothes, of 
guns, flash lights, etc., etc. get together 
and advertise jointly the desirability of 
taking the usual vacation. The railroads 
and the Summer resorts could join 
profitably, too. 

Vacations are not against the interest 
of the country at this time; on the other 
hand, they are desirable. They will give 
us an opportunity to recuperate and re- 
fresh our energies. 

Of course, such advertising is not a 
new idea. Printers’ INK has published 
scores of stories of profitable cam- 
paigns by associated manufacturers. 
Printers’ Ink has pointed out how re- 
sults are obtained from such advertising 
which would be impossible to obtain 
otherwise. All the manufacturers need 
is an understanding of their opportunity 
and a little nerve in assessing them- 
selves a moderate sum for the enlarge- 
ment or the steadying of the market 
vacation goods. 

Let somebody start something! 

The first impulse of manufacturers of 
vacation goods, doubtless, would be to 
try to put across the idea of “vacations 
as usual” through press agent work. 
The press agent could indeed make a 
fine little argument for his ability to 
deliver the goods. But the manufac- 
turers concerned know the power of ad- 
vertising and I think we can leave it 
to them to resist the wiles of the press 
agent and to conduct a straightforward, 
honest campaign of paid advertising. 

If anything is to be done, it must be 
done soon. 

I haven’t figured on the number of 
concerns who might benefit from such a 
campaign. Let’s call it a hundred and 
be conservative. Supposing these hun- 
dred levied a tax upon themselves in 
proportion to the volume of their sales; 
a fund of $50,000 or $100,000 could be 
raised and the manufacturers would 
hardly feei it. 

And who can doubt the results?— 
Greater sales of vacation goods, fuller 
resorts and a re-invigorated_ponulation. 

G. W. L. 


New Officers of Collin Arm- 
strong, Inc. 


Smith has been elected to 
the board of directors of Collin Arm- 


Frank G. 


strong, Inc., New York, and appointed 
executive manager. Elon G. Pratt has 
been made a vice-president. and sales 
manager. 
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TEEL wrought into Ships, Shells, Guns 
and Machinery will be the determining 
force in crushing the Hun. 


For this purpose, American manufacturers 
are speeding production to the maximum. 


The vital problem in maintaining maxéi- 
mum production lies in the purchasing of 
necessary materials and equipment. - The 
solution is most easily obtained by reference 
to THE IRON AGE—the acknowledged au- 
thority of the Iron, Steel, Foundry, Machinery 
and Metal-Working Industries. 

Manufacturers in these strenuous times turn 
to the advertising pages to discover sources of 
supply. The remarkable sales power of THE 
IRON AGE 1s reflected by its dominant po- 
sition in the vast industries represented. 

If your product can be used in 
these fields, tell your story ‘to the 
subscribers of THE IRON AGE. 

1,910 advertisers are doing it 
every issue. 


| IHE IRON AGE 


9 West 39™'S7 ‘NEw YorK 


MemBeR A.B. B.C. 4 
iwess Paper, 
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Scores of national advertisers successfullf em 
in neighborhood shopping centers to adveftise 1 


They thus are enabled to appeal to logicafcust 
their products just before she buys. 


No more ideal type of advertising could 
of an article of daily and general use. 


Let us show you how to profit by the usé 


CHICAGO 


Largest Advertising )ompa: 
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Ominant 


Acloth-bound booklet or catalog dominates paper- 
bound literature as a strong personality dominates 
a weak one. 


It has more attention-arresting value. 


It commands a more careful reading. 


It gives a background of dependability to the facts, figures 
and arguments that have been carefully put into print. 


It dominates the flimsy paper-bound books of your com- 
petitors as long as they last, and when they have gone to 
pieces and have been thrown away, the cloth-bound booklet 
still holds its well-earned position on the executive’s desk. 


Its first cost is negligible when compared with its longer life. 


Ask your printer or binder about the real economy of using 


Interlaken 
k Cloth 2% 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.”’ It contains 
some interesting facts about the economy of 
cloth covers. Address Interlaken Mills, 
Providence, R. 1. 











“German Poster Art” Craze As 
Teutonic Propaganda. 


Matlack Price Declares We Must Stamp Out Its Lingering Traces 


AS the craze for “German 

poster art,’ which captured 
so many of the artists and il- 
lustrators of the United States a 
few years ago, a part of the 
Kaiser’s deep-laid plans for propa- 
ganda? 

It is not at all difficult to come 
to that conclusion, according to 
Matlack Price, who is the author 
of “Posters” and was one of the 
judges in the recent War Savings 
Stamp poster competition; and he 
believes it is our patriotic duty to 
stamp out the lingering traces of 
this pictorial Germanism which, 
according to Mr. Price, is as bad 
art as it is thoroughly tainted 
with Teutonism 

“The hour is at hand,” says Mr. 
Price, in a pamphlet on “Pa- 
triotic Posters,’ published by the 
National Committee of Patriotic 
Societies, “when the art of this 
country can and must be emanci- 
pated from the influence of Ger- 
man technique. 

“The issue is a clean-cut one, 
and of vital importance. 

“German methods in commer- 
cial art have gained an alarming 
foothold in the schools, both pub- 
lic and private, throughout the 
country. And it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to see, 
in the promotion of German art 
by German agents, a part of the 
far-reaching and insidious propa- 
ganda which was intended to 
popularize all things German un- 
til the time was ripe for material 
conquests. 

“The following announcement 
appeared on the cover of a cir- 
cular describing an exhibition of 
German commercial art, sent on 
tour to libraries and schools 
throughout the country by a Ger- 
man company with offices in New 
York: 

“‘Exhibition of German Com- 
mercial Art and its influence upon 
American Advertising, 


“The exhibition was opened in a 


New York, February 4, 1915, with 
an address by Dr. Heinrich Al- 
bert, Privy Councillor of the Ger- 
man Department of the Interior. 
Dr. Albert will be remembered as 
one of the first of Germany’s 
most notorious spies to be de- 
ported from this country. 

“Art has been said to be uni- 
versal—a possession of no one na- 
tion. This is true of real art, of 
the works of great ancient and 
modern masters. To exclude 
such art, or to jealously claim 
national possession of it would be 
deplorably petty. 

“But the type of ‘German art’ 
to which I refer will be found, 
upon critical examination, not to 
be art at all. It is merely a way 
of doing things—in other words, 
a technique. And as a technique 
it is neither desirable in and of 
itself, nor in light of the fact 
that its imitation must inevitably 
be regarded by its promoters as 
the successful culmination of their 
extensive and systematic propa- 
ganda. 


A MERE CLOAK FOR POOR 
WORKMANSHIP 


“Before the war this country 
was being flooded with specimens 
of German commercial art. Stu- 
dents took to it, readily and un- 
thinkingly, because masses of 
heavy opaque color cover up bad 
drawing, and crude, violent color 
schemes distract the eye from 
poor line, faulty composition, and 
even from absence of idea. 

“Tt is the duty of every art 
teacher, art director and art edi- 
tor, as well as of the judges in 
every poster competition, to deny 
consideration to any submitted 
work which is clearly based on 
the German commercial art idea. 
Only in this way can we hope to 
undo the harm which has already 
been done in the spread of the 
German commercial art idea in 
our schools and art departments. 
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“And only in this way can we 
open a path for the development 
of anything which can come to 
be called American art. Our ar- 
tists must design American pos- 
ters instead of copying German 
posters. 

“T do not speak theoretically 
in this matter, but from actual 
observations of tendencies. I can 
say specifically that a number of 
drawings sent in for the recent 
War Savings Stamp poster com- 
petition might, from their tech- 
nique and lettering, have been 
executed in Munich, everything 
except the wording being essen- 
tially German. 

“That much of this distinctly 
German technique appears un- 
consciously and, no doubt unin- 
tentionally, in the work of Ameri- 
can artists and students is but a 
stronger proof of the insidious- 
ness with which it has invaded our 
schools, and proof, too, of the real 
necessity of a strong stand being 
taken now by all teachers, editors 
and judges of commercial and 
poster art.” 


HELP FOR POSTER ARTISTS 


The booklet in which this quo- 
tation appears has as its full title 
“How to put in patriotic posters 
the stuff that makes people stop 
—look—act!” It was prepared by 
Matlack Price and Horace Brown, 
and is designed to help artists to 
prepare the most effective posters 
possible in assisting the Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross, Food and Fuel 
Administrations, etc. The various 
types of appeal, technical execu- 
tion as distinguished from idea, 
how to judge the excellence of any 
poster, good poster copy, and 
chart of essentials” are among the 
subjects discussed; while through 
its pages are scattered reproduc- 
tions of a number of recent suc- 


cessful posters, both our own, 
and those from England and 
France. 


This booklet is one of a number 
prepared by the National Commit- 
tee of Patriotic Societies in the 
course of its campaign for effi- 
cient “patriotic publicity,” which 
has already been described in the 
pages of Printers’ INK 
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Street Railways’ Promotions 


T. B. Hilton has been appointed 
business manager of the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, New York, 
where his time will be devoted to ad- 
ministrative and organization work. 
The portfolio of local advertising man- 
ager, made vacant through his resigna- 
tion, has been filled by dividing the 
company’s territory into two. sales of- 
fices with a local advertising manager 
in charge of the Western district in 
Chicago and a local advertising man- 
ager in charge of the Eastern district 
in New York 

Frank C. O’Boyle, for many years 
with the organization, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern sales manager in charge 
of the Eastern district, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

Hugh F. Philbin has been appointed 
Western sales manager with headquar- 
ters in Chicago in charge of the West- 
ern district of the company. 

E. M. Swasey still continues as ad- 
vertising manager. 


Again Canada nada Ady ertises 


The Canada Registration Board is 
using paid advertising space for an 
educational campaign to make clear the 
purpose of the registration of man- 
power and woman-power which takes 
place on June 22. The first attempt 
at such a stock-taking in Canada was a 
failure, which fact makes it all the 
more necessary to impress on the pub- 
lic its obligations and the penalties for 
non-compliance. The expenditure will 
total about $40,000 and will be handled 
by A. McKim, Limited, Montreal. 

The mediums used include daily and 
weekly newspapers, farm papers, labor 
papers, women’s magazines and foreign 
language papers. 


General Manager of Birming- 
ham “News” 


Buford Goodwin has been appointed 
general manager of the Birmingham, 
Ala., News. For several years he has 


been associated in executive capacities 
with the New Orleans States, and 
Shreveport, La., Times. He has also 


been connected with newspapers in New 
York, Chicago, Nashville and Atlanta. 


” Elec lects Officers 


secretary of the Iron 
Company, New York, 


“Tron Age” 


Fritz J. Frank, 
Age Publishing 


has been elected vice-president. He is 
succeeded as_ secretary by George H. 
Griffiths. _W. W. Macon, managing 


and C. S. Baur, 


editor of the Jron Age, 
been elected 


advertising manager, have 
directors of the company. 


To Advertise Michigan Lands 

S. Crawford & Sons, Chicago, dealers 
in Michigan lands, have appointed 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago, as 
their advertising agents. Newspapers 
will be used in a campaign now in 
preparation. 
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Newspaper Advertising Substituted 
for Premiums Because of War 


Shifting Value of Merchandise Entering into Premiums Causes Such Con- 
fusion That in Fairness to the Trade and Consumers 
Premiums Are Temporarily Withdrawn 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


HE well-known soap concern, 

Pugsley, Dingman and Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, has mar- 
keted its well known brand of 
laundry soap throughout Can- 
ada in conjunction with a lib- 
eral premium offer. So effec- 
tive has this method of secur- 
ing business beén that only a 
limited amount of other kinds of 
advertising has been used even 
though the sales volume of Com- 
fort Soap made it the leader in 
Canada. But now the rising costs 
of premiums have forced the com- 
pany to face about—to use more 
newspaper space and general ad- 
vertising and fewer premiums. 

It has taken three years of war 
conditions to bring about this 
change. It has taken a very steep 
increase in the costs of premiums 
and months of exasperating trans- 
portation delays, to make advis- 
able such a radical departure from 
the policies of nearly a quarter of 
a century. In taking this step 
many factors were responsible, 
though the chief one was the ris- 
ing cost of premiums and the diffi- 
culties of getting stocks. 

It was found that so long as 
there was an established price on 
the.offered premium, the premium 
would pull and the consumer 
would buy soap in order to pos- 
sess the premium. But when the 
war came along and turned things 
topsy turvy, the public’s estab- 
lished standards for value, com- 
parisons became unstable and un- 
reliable. The minute the public 
lost its ability to judge values its 
interest in premiums began to 
diminish. That is exactly what 
has happened. The public cannot 
be certain now that what the 
manufacturer: offers as a good 
bargain is really what is claimed 


for it; in other words, they have 
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lost their standard by which they 
have been accustomed to check up 
and verify the offers of the sell- 
ers competing for their patronage. 

To-day there is no standard 
price even for standard commodi- 
ties. One merchant asks one 
price, his neighbor another, and 
the man farther up the street a 
still higher price, each basing his 
price upon cost, but because each 
merchant had purchased his stock 
at different times his cost was 
lower or higher than his neigh- 
bor’s according to age of the 
stock. The consumer faced with 
varying prices for such a staple 
article as soap has been wise 
enough to do a little shopping be- 
fore purchasing staples. This un- 
settled condition has greatly 
diminished the pulling power of 
premiums, for, because of the diffi- 
culties of duplicating stocks at 
anything like reasonable prices, 
the span between the premium 
cost and the retail store cost has 
been lessened to the point where 
it became possible to buy the pre- 
mium cheaper at retail provided 
the dealer still had 1914 or 1915 
stock. The result of such a dis- 
covery would be disastrous to the 
premium house even though it 
were offering greater value by far 
than any retailer could offer for 
goods purchased this season. That 
is the big reason behind Pugsley, 
Dingman and Company’s curtail- 
ing their premium offers. 


ADVERTISING TELLS WHY PREMIUMS 
ARE CURTAILED 


To put across this radical 
change in their method of market- 
ing newspaper and other general 
advertising has been employed 
with a generous and vigorous 
hand. Copy in goodly sized space 
has featured quite prominently the 
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fact that “More Soap: A Bigger 
Bar for the Money” was given in 
lieu of the curtailed premiums. It 
was also argued that the soap was 
of more value to the consumer in 
the present crisis than any pre- 
mium represented by the addi- 
tional soap. Considerable empha- 
sis has been given to the rising 
costs of premiums and_ their 
scarcity as the reason for discon- 
tinuing the giving of premiums. 
The change has been a clean-cut 


The Comfort Soap bar is now much larger. It's the same soap 
absolutely, but we are giving you a bigger bar for the same money. 
Wedo this because we are withdrawing all premiums as it is now 
impossible to get satisfactory premium goods owing to the war 


No Premiums 
-but more Soap 


Denans of factories frem which we used te buy premiums are now making 
mere necessary war supplies. Others again cannot ship, being across the 
ecean. The new premiums being offered us are away under Comfort Soap 
standards se when eur present steck is exhausted we will not issue any mere 


certainly net enti! after the war 
Bur we can still buy the splendid ma 
ed wake the Comfort ber maternally eee. right away There 


splendid-quality soap—ealy 


We qas't give you good Pramiams bet we con suske it up to you in Soap. 


yoo the came, eld 


Al Carafort weappare now out in the stores will be redeemed 4+ her etafore but the 
the new big Comfort bar 


yet you may 


id 
valuable, the wrapper being still good fer premiums. 
Enormously the largest sale in Canada. 


THE WAY THE PUBLIC WAS TOLD OF THE NEW POLICY 


one. There has been no side- 
stepping the issue. The copy came 
out and stated frankly that no 
more premiums would be given 
during the war, instead soap equal 
to the value of the premium would 
be given. One piece of copy says: 

“A bigger bar for you now be- 
cause we are withdrawing all pre- 
miums—due to the impossibility 
of getting good ones in the face 
of war conditions. This will be 
great news to many thousands 
who bought Comfort Soap _be- 
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cause of its sheer merit and never 
saved the wrappers for premiums. 

“To other thousands who got 
Comfort premiums we _ honestly 
say we simply could not ask you 
to accept the kind of premiums 
now being made. The value isn’t 
there! But the value is in the 
bigger, much bigger, Comfort 
Soap bar—at the same price.” 

In their many years of premium 
giving, a well defined rule has 
been worked out from experience. 
It is this. A pre- 
mium in order to pull 
must “look and read 
value.” To illustrate 
what is meant by this 
let me quote one inci- 


dent. A set of water 
colors and painting 
outfit for children 


was offered as a pre- 
mium. The box con- 
taining the colors had 
a false bottom, the 
colors and outfit oc- 
cupying about one- 
half the cubic con- 
tents of the box. The 
set was excellent 
value but it didn’t 
“take,” no matter how 
much it was pushed. 
Why? Because you 
can’t lead a child into 
the same mistake 
twice. 

Therefore to be 
successful a premium 
must be both visible 
value and_ readable 
value, it must be easy 
of consumer value 
verification and com- 
parison, and it must 
give greater value 
than is obtainable locally at retail, 
and must represent “additional” 
value, not “deducted value,” to the 
commodity itself. At least these 
are the points that stand out in 
Pugsley, Dingman’s experience and 
it was when they came to the cross- 
road where these features could 
not be efficiently fulfilled, that they 
decided to discontinue, for the 


se we have 


war period at least, premium giv- 
ing and instead give more soap 
and use newspaper publicity to 
sell it. 
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When Philadelphia 


newspapers are 


mentioned, which 


one do you think 
of First ? 


That the people of Philadelphia (the third largest market in the 
United States) and its vicinity appreciate the endeavors of The Bulletin 
to give them all the news of the day as exactly, as impartially and as 
unsensationally as it can be laid before them, is attested by the fact 
that the name of The Bulletin is a household word among them, and 
its circulation is larger than that of ariy other Pennsylvania news- 
paper and one of the largest in the United States. 





Net paid daily average circulation of the Philadelphia Bulletin for May 
copies 
409,888 3i:; 
New York Office: DAN A. CARROLL, Tribune Building 


Chicago Office: J. E. VERREE, Steger Building 
Detroit Office: C. L. WEAVER, Free Press Building 
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WITH ITS TOES 
IN THE 
GROUND 


“Tuery had their toes in the ground,” 
writes an observer who watched the 
sturdy French troops marching up to 
repel a fresh attack in the great Picardy 
Drive. 

It is a hard task to sweep off his feet 
a man who has his toes in the ground— 
as the Germans found out to their 
sorrow. 


And as with men so with the insti- 
tutions they have builded. Some have 
their toes dug into the ground, others 
are walking on air. 


q 


Ir is because month after month, 
Photoplay’s position in the affections 
of the reading (and buying) public be- 
comes ever stronger, that its progress 
engages the serious attention of those 
who take advertising seriously. Photo- 
play has its toes in the, ground. 
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Theory and surmise have no place in 
the appraisal of such an institution. 
When moving-picture houses are empty 
shells, when men, women and children 
_no longer find escape from the routine 

of life in the romance of the screen, 
then Photoplay will have lost its ap- 


peal. 
I 


To the business that has its toes in the 
ground Photoplay offers the outstand- 
ing advantages of the public-interest 
salient that it now holds. Every change 
in the events of the day makes Photo- 
play a more dependable medium for 
the telling of the real story of a real 
business. Whatever is happening to 
the rest, Photoplay is stronger than 
ever with those who count in the work 
of the world. 


The Photoplay audience is your sort 
of people ready to do business with you. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 





W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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You Do Not Advertise 
To Save Money— 








OU advertise to make money! You 
appropriate one dollar or a thousand 
dollars for advertising —then your 
object is to spend that money in 
such a way as to secure the great- 
est possible dividends. 
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* * * 


q What you want is RESULTS. To the man 
whose first thought in advertising is to save 
money, we say frankly, “Better not advertise at 
all.” But when an advertiser measures a dollar 
only by how many dollars it can be made. to 
bring back to him, we say: 


* * * 


“We stand squarely on our record. In Poster 

Advertising we can give you the maximum 
of physical service, and along with that the ex- 
perience and advertising knowledge of the many 
men in our organization who have spent all of 
their business lives bringing success to Poster Ad- 
vertisers. YOUR SUCCESS!—that is what we 
would like to discuss with you!”’ 





* 


POSTER ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Atlanta Cincinnati Cleveland  —«- Milwaukee Richmond St. Louis 


* 
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War Topics at Front in Convention 


of A.N.A. and A.B.C. 


Speakers’ Chief Aim Was to Point the Way to War’s Successful 
Conclusion 


66 IN the War” was the 

keynote of meetings held 
in Chicago last week by the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
and the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 

The topics discussed related al- 
most exclusively to ways and 
means of adjusting business now 
so as to be of the maximum help 
to the Government and to the 
readjustment of things that will 
be necessary after the war is 
won. 

The two associations held a 
joint banquet—a war _ banquet. 
Old-timers for whom after din- 
ner speeches have long since lost 
their attraction confessed that 
they were actually thrilled by the 
splendidly expressed sentiments 
of the evening’s speakers. At the 
dinner everything on the pro- 
gramme was war-like—even the 
menu. 

In contrast to the belligerent 
expressions toward the Kaiser 
was the very pronounced peace 
and harmony between the two 
associations. They met in the 
same hotel. Many divided their 
time between the two sessions. It 
was brought out strongly that 
there was a very cordial feeling 
between the two associations and 
that they would work together 
harmoniously. It was the hope 
of some that a_ straight-away 
agreement of co-operation be- 
tween the two would be inaugu- 
rated at the conventions. No 
such basis was arrived at and ex- 
pressions were heard to the ef- 
fect that harmony in relationship 
would be about as far as the two 
organizations were likely to go in 
getting together. 

One of the features of the A. N. 
A. meeting—the semi-annual con- 
vention—was an address by Merle 
Thorpe, editor of the Nation’s 
Business. Mr. Thorpe discussed 
very frankly the unsympathetic 





attitude of Congress toward ad- 
vertising. For the view held gen- 
erally by Congress that advertis- 
ing was an economic waste he 
blamed the people of the country 
and the advertising men them- 
selves. Holding that Congress 
simply reflected the general eco- 
nomic ignorance of the country 
regarding advertising, he insisted 
the evil should be dealt with 
through general educational work 
by advertisers and publishers. 

The educational work, Mr. 
Thorpe contended, should not be 
in the nature of a campaign and 
should not be carried on in ad- 
vertising columns. It should be 
editorial in nature, just as are 
efforts to promote _ sanitation, 
Liberty bonds, rightful attitude 
towards the war and other worthy 
things. 

“The cure,” he said, “is not to 
be had through taking pink pills 
but with a vigorous application 
of the knife. Cut out all objec- 
tionable advertising. Fake adver- 
tising undoubtedly is a huge fac- 
tor in creating the present un- 
favorable attitude toward adver- 
tising that some people have. 
Teach people to appreciate the 
economic value of advertising 
and make them know that it is 
not only good for its own sake.” 


EVERY REASON TO ADVERTISE NOW 


George Frank Lord, advertis- 
ing manager of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., told the conven- 
tion how essential it is that ad- 
vertising should be continued 
during the war even though one’s 
output is oversold. 

The attitude of some manufac- 
turers in quitting advertising be- 
cause they could not make enough 
goods to supply the demand or 
because the Government took all 
their output reminded him of a 
tramp who wouldn’t work. When 
the tramp was hungry he was too 
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weak to work and when he was 
filled up he felt he didn’t have to 
work. 

“Practically every manufacturer 
and producer,” said Mr. Lord, “who 
is not now oversold is going to 
be. This is inevitable for one or 
more of four reasons. Their 
production is or will be used for 
War purposes to such an extent 
as to decrease or cut off the goods 
for normal consumption. Raw 
material is lacking. There is a 
labor _ shortage. Considerable 
production is cut off as being a 
part of non-war industry.” 

The convention accepted with 
much satisfaction Mr. Lord’s term 
“non-war.” This was declared to 
be vastly better than “non-essen- 
tial.” Almost any advertised ar- 
ticle can be regarded as an es- 
sential so far as general uses are 
concerned. 

The big reason why the manu- 
facturer should continue advertis- 
ing even though oversold appealed 
to Mr. Lord as being the neces- 
sity of maintaining good will. 

“For this very reason,” he said, 
“some manufacturers are spend- 
ing more money this year than 
last in order to keep their trade- 
mark alive. A company through 
a long period of years of success- 
ful manufacture and advertising 
makes a certain brand of goods 
popular. The war comes and 
stops the production. If the com- 
pany stops advertising because it 
hasn’t any more goods to sell, then 
all the cumulative value of the 
advertising for the trade-mark 
gained during these years is going 
to be lost. 

“Of course, if the people can’t 
get the goods they are going to 
get out of the buying habit. But 
re-establishing the buying habit 
will be vastly easier after the war 
if the trade-mark is kept constant- 
ly before the people in the shape 
of institutional advertising. 

“Advertising is the means by 
which present day business will 
entrench itself against future com- 
petition.” 

The discussion of this address 
brought up the question of the 
absorption of labor after the war 
which is going to be a real man- 
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sized problem. It was said that 
five people have to be behind 
each soldier. If we have five 
million soldiers in the service this 
means that thirty million people 
will be temporarily removed from 
the country’s business activities. 
Perhaps twenty millions of these 
will have to be re-absorbed after 
the war. It was agreed that one 
of the best means of providing 
for this absorption is keeping 
products alive in the minds of the 
people through the right kind of 
advertising now. 

Much applause greeted sundry 
hard wallops handed to the policy 
of some advertisers in utilizing 
the patriotic note in every possible 


way to call attention to their 
goods. 
NO QUARTER FOR FALSE NOTE OF 


PATRIOTISM IN ADVERTISING 


It was declared, following an 
address by J. D. Ellsworth, ad- 
vertising manager of the Ameri- 
man Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, that this kind of adver- 
tising was sounding the false pa- 
triotic note. As a result of Mr. 
Ellsworth’s presentation through 
lantern slides there was a general 
condemnation of advertising in 
which tanks, trenches or other 
war scenes are used that have no 
possible connection with the prod- 
uct. It was pointed out that there 
are a number of legitimate uses 
of the patriotic note, such, for 
instance, as the use of war scenes 
in advertising Bull Durham to- 
bacco. Bull Durham actually is 
used in the trenches, thus present- 
ing a decided contrast to some 
other advertised items. 

W. H. Ingersoll, the watch man, 
now a dollar a year worker with 
the Creel committee, warned the 
association that American money 
is being diverted to further pro- 
German propaganda in Spain, 
Mexico and South America. He 
estimated that about $25,000,000 
is spent by American concerns 
for advertising in these countries 
each year and that a large part 
of this goes to the support of 
newspapers subsidized by the Ger- 
man Government. The Germans 
are using this money, he said, to 
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build up the’ war trade for the 
Central powers and to_ incite 
hatred against all things Ameri- 
can, 

He declared that nearly every 
American corporation which ad- 
vertised in the three countries 
mentioned, did so through agen- 
cies. Certain of these agencies, he 
said, were pro-German and _ the 
advertising was placed in the 
very newspapers that consistently 
uphold a policy antagonistic to 
the United States. 


BEWARE OF “NEUTRAL” WOLVES IN 
SHEEP’S GARB 


Mr. Ingersoll said the Commit- 
tee on Public Information had 
compiled a list of the newspapers 
of the world which accepted and 
printed the anti-American and pro- 
German versions of the world 
news. This list would be available 
to any large foreign advertiser. 
His suggestion was that the money 
of American business should be 
placed where it would strengthen 
publications neutral or favorable 
to the Allies in neutral countries. 

A. E. Ashburner, foreign sales 
manager of the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company, urged that 
now is the time for the United 
States to prepare its markets in 
foreign countries for the trade 
struggle with the Central powers 
that will inevitably follow the 
declaration of peace. 

“England is preparing. France 
is preparing. Germany is _ pre- 
paring. But are we?” he said. 
“We are the financial and com- 
mercial center of the world to- 
day and we are self-complacent 
in the thought that we have se- 
cured the largest trade balance 
yet known. I venture to say, 
however, that at least 70 per cent 
of this trade balance was not se- 
cured through real legitimate com- 
petition in the world’s markets.” 

J. D. Ellsworth, of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of New York, and F. 
A. Wilson-Lawrenson, of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Com- 
pany, of New York, were elected 
directors of the association. 

The meeting of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations—the fifti 
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annual meeting—was short and 
harmonious. One or two incipi- 
ent rebellions flared up but they 
did not amount to much. 

Stanley Clague, managing direc- 
tor, reported that the finances of 
the bureau were never in such 
good condition as now: He said 
the figures for the fiscal year 
showed a balance of 8 per cent of 
dues over expenses—taking in 
only four months’ dues at the new 
rate. 

During the year 934 audits have 
been released—an average of 
seventy-eight per month compared 
with an average of fifty-four per 
month last year. Since January, 
1918, the bureau has released an 
average of ninety-one audits per 
month. 

The report shows a balance of 
$35,944.77 available for service to 
members on May 1, 1918, against 
$17,791.66 on the same date a 
year ago. 

It was announced that the bu- 
reau is going to undertake some 
promotional work to secure new 
advertisers and agents as mem- 
bers and also to protect publisher 
members against competitors who 
will not submit to circulation veri- 
fication. 


A. B. C. MAKES ITS ZONE LAW 
PROTEST 


The bureau took a decided po- 
sition regarding the new postal 
rates on publications. It was de- 
clared that these rates were “det- 
rimental to the welfare of the 
republic.” A telegram of protest 
was ordered sent to President 
Wilson embodying this idea. This 
was done in response to a request 
by the board of directors that the 
bureau “send to Washington a 
ringing message asking the Ad- 
ministration to encourage rather 
than retard the wide dissemination 
of ‘information which the press 
alone can accomplish.” 

An effort was started to change 
the bureau’s plans of financing 
itself so as to, provide a per diem 
charge for the work of the audi- 
tors and a nominal rate per thou- 
sand circulation for the annual 
dues from the publishers in addi- 
tion to the annual dues from ad- 
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vertisers and advertising agent 
members. A resolution favoring 
this was tabled once and then 
taken back and referred to the 
board of directors with instruc- 
tions that they make a thorough 
study of the feasibility of the 
plan and report at the next meet- 
ing. 

It was ordered that the direc- 
tors look into the feasibility of 
the bureau’s recognizing as paid 
circulation only subscriptions ob- 
tained strictly in accordance with 
the rulings of the Postoffice De- 
partment—or subscriptions for 
which the publisher has received 
at least 50 per cent of the single 
advertised yearly subscription 
price. 

A report on this will be made 
at the next meeting. 

Other resolutions recommended 
an amendment to the by-laws, 
whereby a Canadian director could 
be chosen. This was regarded as 
advisable because of the consider- 
able membership the bureau now 
has in Canada. 


AUDIT BUREAU’S NEW OFFICERS 


The following were chosen to 
make up the board of directors 
for the ensuing year: E. S. Bab- 
cox, president, advertising man- 
ager of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; 
A. W. Erickson, vice-president, 
The Erickson Company, Inc., 
New York; William Laughlin, 
second vice-president, Armour & 
Co., Chicago; Henry W. Schott, 
third vice-president, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago; Lafe 
Young, Jr., secretary, Des Moines 
Capital, Des Moines, Iowa; E. R. 
Shaw, treasurer, Power Plant En- 
gineering Company, Chicago; W. 
B. Cherry, Merrell-Soule Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; George E. 
Cook, Mother’s Magazine, New 
York; F. R. Davis, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
F. A. Morley, N. K. Fairbanks Co., 
Chicago; W. A. Strong, the Daily 
News, Chicago; F. C. Grandin, 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek. 
Mich.; O. C. Harn, National Lead 
Company, New York; L. B. 
Jones, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; George Fowler, 
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Colgate & Company, New York; 
Frank E. Long, National Stock- 
man and Farmer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mason Britten, McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc, New York; B. 
F. Sawin, Critchfield & Co., Chi- 
cago; F. H. Squier, Pabst Brew- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; F. W. Stone, 
Review of Reviews, New York; 
William A. Whitney, The Phelps 
Publishing Co., Orange Judd Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

The addition of second and 
third vice-presidents was made so 
that there would be an official al- 
ways available in the West to look 
after Western interests. 


Stanley Clague was re-elected 
managing director at his present 
salary and a resolution was adopt- 
ed pledging him hearty support. 


ALL PATRIOTIC PUBLICATIONS 
NEEDED, SAYS HURLEY 


At the joint banquet of the two 
associations interesting sentiments 
regarding newspapers were ex- 
pressed by Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board. During the day 
the associations had been discuss- 
ing the detrimental effect the new 
postal zone plan: would have on 
the profits of newspapers .and 
magazines. Consequently, there 
was much enthusiasm when Mr. 
Hurley declared that if as a re- 
sult of present conditions any 
loyal American newspaper or 
magazine should be forced to go 
out of business he would regard 
this as weakening the war win- 
ning machinery of the country to 
just that extent. 

Mr. Hurley probably did not 
have reference to the postal situ- 
ation but his hearers appreciated 
his suggestion just the same. 

“The patriotic newspapers and 
magazines of this country are in- 
dispensable to victory,” he said. 
“Where the cause is right, as ours 
is, success depends upon the fullest 
and fairest statements of the facts 
to the people. 

“The | Government-controlled 
press of Germany has confined 
itself merely to what the Govern- 
ment wanted it to say, but while 
the militarists may claim that this 
has made possible the complete 
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Will You 
Apply This Test? 


Read Emma Rayner’s Story, “Helping the Hurt 
Ones Out of the Holes,” in July Red Cross Maga- 
zine, or if you like thrilling things, read Boyd 
Cable’s “Quick Work,” or Reginald Townsend’s 
“Carry On.” 


Ask your wife to read “A Clearing House of 
Kindness,” by George Buchanan Fife, and your 
small son “The Pirut Crue of the Red Dagger,” 
by Ellis Parker Butler (if you haven’t a son—read 
it yourself). 


Then you will understand why The Red 
Cross Magazine has gained such a grip 
on the interest of a million and a quarter 
of the best families in this country, and 
upwards of three million children in our 
public schools. 


If you haven't received the July 
issue we will send you a copy. 


THE RED Cross MAGAZINE 


Owned by The American Red Cross and read by more 
than a million and a quarter patriotic American families 


A. EuGene Boies 
Cove & FREER Advertising Manager E. K. Hoax 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 120 West 32d Street Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl.- New York Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Government 
and Business 





As a result of the war, the Government has found 
it necessary to take steps affecting certain industries 
directly and many others indirectly. 






All business men so affected are willing and 
anxious to co-operate with the Government in every 
way. But many find they cannot co-operate intelli- 
gently because they do not know just what is desired 
of them. 
















Nor do they know whom to get in touch with at 
Washington to find out, owing to the large number 
of Government agencies established there. 


Such business men will find very helpful our 17- 
page report on “Sources of Information at Wash- 
ington,” which we prepared for our clients. We 
will be pleased to send this valuable document to 
any executive requesting it on his business stationery. 


The issuing of this report at a considerable ex- 
pense to ourselves is only typical of the unusual 
service we gladly render to our clients through our 
Commercial Research Department. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 

Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, Illinois 
ENTIRE 8th FLOOR 
Established 1904 
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subjection of the German people, it 
is my firm conviction that no na- 
tion ever grew stronger by being 
fed on falsehoods. However long 
Germany may be able to survive 
upon the deception of her people, 
the final outcome will be de- 
moralization of character—the 
crumbling of the national spirit. 

“In my own work as chairman 
of the shipping board I have found 
that one of the greatest factors 
in our progress has been the 
wholesome support of the Ameri- 
can press. I have believed from 
the beginning that the American 
people should be fully informed 
of the difficulties which were in 
the way, and I have, from time 
to time, made public the difficulties, 
as well as the facts that indicated 
progress.” 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, first as- 
sistant to Food Administrator 
Hoover, who was sent from Wash- 
ington with Mr. Hurley, for the 
express purpose of addressing the 
two associations warned the pub- 
lishers and advertisers of the dan- 
ger of too much optimism and 
unseemly bragging in war matters. 
He appealed to the newspapers 
and magazines to stop boasting in 
their editorial columns and to face 
the stern realities of the situation. 
If everybody in the United States 
would make the winning of the 
war his main business and _ all 
other business just a means of 
helping pay the expenses of the 
one big undertaking, the war 
could be won in eighteen months. 
Mr. Wilbur said that thanks to 
the self-denial of the American 
people the bread of England, 
France and Italy is getting 
whiter and whiter even though 
the war cloud gets blacker and 
blacker. He thought the success 
of the United States in feeding 
the Allies did away with the bread 
line menace in England and 
France and probably thus saved 
those countries from serious po- 
litical difficulties. 

He expected we would be able 
to let France have 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat this year. 

George W. Coleman, former 
president of the A. A. C. of W., 
told a remarkably interesting story 
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of his investigation of war-time 
conditions in the allied countries. 
He insisted that “British grit, 
French genius, Italian gallantry 
and American gumption” would 
win the war. 

; J. F. Currie, member of 
the Canadian Parliament, and one 
of the “Red Watch” Highlanders, 
and Lieut. Paul Perigord, a French 
priest, brought the 900 diners to 
their feet with strong appeals. 
They said publishers have a tre- 
mendous opportunity now in keep- 
ing alive the right kind of senti- 
ment by means of which insidious 
German propaganda in this coun- 
try can be kept down. 

Speaking of advertising fakers, 

. B. Jones, president of the 
A. N. A., has found the world’s 
master in that respect. 

“The greatest advertising faker 
in the world is  overrunning 
Europe to-day,” he said. “The 
great topic now should be the 
means of wiping out the entire 
circulation of the Potsdam gang.” 





Florida Votes Against Change 
of Size 


THe Tuomas ADVERTISING SERVICE 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 29, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please don’t—the present size of 
Printers’ INK is just right and a 
change most distinctly would not be 
an improvement. 

Those of us who are old enough to 
have been benefited by the publication 
from its first issues would feel a pro- 
found sense of loss by reason of its 
appearance in a different form. The 
youngsters who are clamoring for a 
change might better employ their ener- 


gies in trying to teach their grand- 
mothers how to milk ducks. 
JEFFERSON THOMAS, 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Another Stand-Patter Regis- 
ters a Kick 


Dincman & Co., Ltrp 
MonTREAL, May 26, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Kindly allow me to register my lit- 
tle kick of protest in regard to altering 
the size of our ‘“magazine.’ It is 
so convenient at present, for reading 


; PuGSLEY, 
1918. 


on street cars, Pullmans, etc., and how 
it does fit the hip pocket. 
known cartoonist says, 
be reasonable.” 
J. E. Nyatt, 


As a well- 
“For the love 
of Mike 
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Garfield Persists in 
Advertising Coal 


Consumers and the Trade Puzzled 
by “Order Your Coal Now” 
Posters Which Are Being Put Up 
Broadcast—Is the Reason That 
Fuel Head Wishes to Force Hand 
of Railroad Head? 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE Fuel Administration is en- 
tering upon an “Order Your 

Coal Now” advertising campaign 
with the full knowledge that in 
most of the communities where 
this advertising is to appear there 
is no coal to be had other than 
for urgent immediate needs and 
no immediate prospect, if indeed 
there is an ultimate possibility, 
that sufficient coal will be moved 
this season to take care of next 
winter’s demand for householders. 
Furthermore, the Fuel Adminis- 
tration is going ahead with this 
advertising campaign in the full 
knowledge that not only has the 
average retailer little or no coal 
to offer for winter storage, but 
that he has a waiting list of scores 
or hundreds of unfilled orders 
filed by customers in response to 
earlier moves in this same adver- 
tising campaign. 

It divulges no secret to say that 
the Fuel Administration’s intensi- 
fied advertising campaign is made 
in the face of the emphatic op- 
position of the State Fuel Ad- 
ministrators in many of the prin- 
cipal states. Despite the protests 
of ‘these officials, who will have 
to do the explaining, the authori- 
ties at Washington have ordered 
the distribution of thousands of 
posters in two different designs 
and are expressing the hope that 
some of the good-natured adver- 
tisers who have donated space for 
the Liberty Loan and the Red 
Cross drives will now contribute 
similarly to the “Order Early” 
coal campaign. 

After a first-hand investigation 
of what appears on the surface a 
most mystifying state of affairs, 
the Washington correspondent of 
Printers’ INK has reported that 
the launching at this time of the 


“Order Your Coal Now” adver- 
tising campaign is a_ political 
maneuver or a case of “going to 
the country” with a controversy 
that ought to be settled in Wash- 
ington. The Fuel Administration 
hopes, by its advertising campaign 
to bring to bear such pressure on 
the part of an alarmed or even an 
indignant public that the railroads 
will be forced to move the coal 
needed to keep the home fires 
burning. Of course, it is not dip- 
lomatic for the Fuel Administra- 
tion to admit that this is the in- 
centive. It may be that some off- 
cials will even be moved to make 
indignant denial if any person 
were to take the trouble to bring 
this statement to their attention. 
All the same, this is the real inner 
significance of this record-break- 
ing example of advertising per- 
sistency in the face of unsatisfied 
demand. 

Perhaps the greatest handicap 
faced by the Fuel Administration 
in this advertising campaign, al- 
though the Fuel Administration 
seems blissfully unaware of any 
such handicap, is the pessimistic 
attitude of the vast majority of the 
coal retailers throyghout the coun- 
try. Not only is your average 
coal merchant not backing’ up 
what appears to him a perfectly 
needless and useless advertising 
effort, but he has an antidote for 
the _forehandedness with which 
any customer may have been in- 
spired by the Fuel Administra- 
tion’s poster. He will take the 
order, oh, yes; but he probably 
ventures the opinion that it will 
be merely a case of making mo- 
tions because he has hundreds of 
orders ahead and no coal in sight 
or definitely promised, and if he 
is well acquainted with the cus- 
tomer he, is all likelihood, whis- 
pers confidentially, “The situation 
is going to be ten times as bad 
this winter as it was last winter.” 
Up to date, however, the Fuel 
Administration seems unshaken in 
the belief that advertising will 
win its war. 


James Simpson, vice-president of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, has left 
for France to do administrative work 
for the Red Cross. 
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he Fvening; Star does the work 
with ninety five dl thousand circulation, 
daily and seventy five thousand on 
Sunday. Its circulation is concentrated 
in Washington and mind you; only 
one edition daily which eliminates 
duplication and waste . 


| The Star has its own carrier apes 
covering every block inWashinol 
“ from press to home within the — 


FI your advertising associates with 
good company and meets vd 
miluential customers 


q Tat rate Sixteen Cents per line daily 
or Twelve Cents on n Sunday 


$5 Prize Ad Writing Contest awarded to CuHas. D. MortTA, care of L, Strauss 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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usiness incontrovertible proof of reader confidence and high respon- 
rom thefhost influential homes in the country. We have reproduced, 
form, dumber of letters showing the calibre of persons interested. 
here fofyou—if you will only ask for it. 
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That the Wonderful 
Merchandising Opportunities of 


BRIDGEPORT 


“The Wonder City of New Englanal!l”’ 


have attracted the attention of the Foreign Advertisers of America is 
attested by the fact that the 


Post and Telegram 


carried during the Spring of 1918 


more Eastern foreign advertising accounts, 
more Western foreign advertising accounts, 
more Total foreign advertising accounts, 
than any other one New England daily, not 
excepting Boston. 


Bridgeport’s magnificent manufacturing facilities are doing wonderful 


work for Uncle Sam in these war-times, just as in times of Peace 
they send Bridgeport-made products to all quarters of the globe. 


Singer Sewing Machines are in the homes and fac- 
tories of nearly every civilized country. 


Columbia Grafonolas and Records delight the ear in 
every state and territory of the Union and in many 
foreign countries. 


Warner Brothers Corsets enfold the female form 
divine in South America, Africa and the Orient. 


Bridgeport-made Silverware, Electrical Appliances, 
Steel Chains, Machine Tools, Fine Plushes and Tex- 
tiles, Rubber Goods and scores of other of her famous 
specialties make 

BRIDGEPORT’S MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
KNOWN AND SOLD THE WORLD OVER! 


And the millions in the weekly pay-envelopes of Bridgeport’s mechanics 


make 
BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 


one of the big merchandise outlets of America! 





The POST and TELEGRAM 
A. McNEIL, Jr., Publisher 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 
BOSTON—NEW YORK—CHICAGO 




















Why Cuba Buys Many Mops but 


Few Brooms 


The Little Nation As a Market Has Peculiarities, Numerous Wants, and a 
Long, Long Pocketbook 


By Amos Stote 


OR ten weeks I have been in- 

vestigating the opportunities 
the Cuban market offers American 
goods. I have traveled the island 
from stem to stérn, talking with 
merchants in seaports and inland 
towns, all the way from Santiago 
de Cuba to Pinar del Rio. 

With one voice these men asked 
for goods. They complained of 
delayed shipments and of inability 
to receive more than a fractional 
part of their orders. One man 
brought out orders he had sent his 
New York representative for 
some thousand cases of various 
goods—and an invoice showing 
that three cases had been shipped 
him. 

“Send us anything,” they say, 
“back it up with some advertising, 
and we will sell the goods.” 

Yet the fact is that Cuba does 
not want us to send “anything.” 
It wants the best, and is ready 
and able to pay for it. And it 
wants the best in looks as well as 
in quality. I had a druggist con- 
trast the American way of doing 
up drugs for counter display with 
the method of the French, who 
put glazed, transparent paper over 
the wrapper to keep the package 
clean. 

That anything idea has been the 
tragedy of our export. 

One balmy day last January I 
was talking with a Cuban mer- 
chant about this question of qual- 
ity. We were breakfasting at the 
Hotel Inglaterra (the Cuban 
breakfasts from eleven to one, 
during which hours business is 
practically suspended). Across 
from the hotel stood parked a 
long battery of beautiful automo- 
biles. The cars were of all the 
colors, and combinations of 
colors, of the rainbow, and they 
looked unusually attractive against 


their background of tropical trees ™ 


and shrubs. Several of the chauf- 
feurs were wiping imaginary dust 
from spotless surfaces. Most of 
the cars displayed bouquets of 
roses in glass or silver vases. They 
were all touring machines, with 
their tops up to ward off the mid- 
day sun. 


LUXURIOUS APPEARANCE COUNTS 
IN AUTOS 


“We do not buy automobiles,” 
said the merchant, “for the quali- 
ties of their engines, not for 
their simplicity of operation, nor 
for their economy in gasoline 
and oil. These points will, of 
course, have some influence with 
a certain number of us; but the 
deciding values are always color, 
lines, and the appearance of lux- 
ury. Perhaps this is because not 
one Cuban in a thousand would 
ever think of taking care of his 
own car, and many of us have 
not the slightest idea of how to 
operate one. When we buy a ma- 
chine we employ a chauffeur. 

“The failure to appreciate this 
situation is frequently shown by 
American manufacturers. I re- 
member an advertisement printed 
in some of our Cuban publications 
which showed: a_ slender girl, 
daintily dressed, cleaning the body 
of an automobile. The advertise- 
ment amused us but I question if 
it paid for itself. We like at- 
tractive women in advertisements, 
but we don’t want to see them 
employed at any task which we 
consider is suited only to servants. 
And our idea of beauty is not a 
slender girl, quite the contrary, 
for we admire what you call 
‘plumpness.’” 

Though this man had _ spent 
much of his early life in our 
schools and colleges, and really 
liked to think himself very much 
of an American, he had not lost 
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his Cuban point of view, a point 
of view which the American must 
grasp if he would claim his full 
share of Cuba’s great wealth. 

My work in Cuba was largely 
concerned with the investigation 
of that market for certain varied 
lines of American merchandise. 
As my reports had to cover all 
the elements involved in the suc- 
cessful exploitation of these goods 
it was necessary that I study each 
division of the sales problem. 

The first question was the mat- 
ter of suitability, for anything 
Cuba needs, wants, or thinks it 
wants, it can buy, if money can 
procure it. 

To name the wares Cuba wants 
would be to list fully seventy-five 
per cent of the goods we produce, 
and yet it is easy to make a mis- 
take when one lacks an intimate 
knowledge of the life of the 
island. There is the case of the 
New York business man who 
thought he heard Cuban gold call- 
ing to him. He had been told of 
the care the better classes give to 
their homes, how they resent dust. 
use no dirt catching carpets, and 
few rugs, and how their floors are 
always immaculate. This man 
was interested in a floor polish 
and he saw visions of a virgin 
and a fertile market. 

But it’s water, not polish, that 
the Cuban wants, for his homes, 
hotels, stores and offices are one 
and all floored with wonderfully 
beautiful Spanish tile. The floor 
polish gentleman was right about 
the carpets, however, for nowhere 
on the island of Cuba have I ever 
seen such a floor covering. Al- 
ways you will find a tiny rug be- 
side your bed. At least it is sup- 
posed to be by your bed, but every 
time you step on it both you and 
the rug toboggan across. the 
shiny, tiled floor. The Cuban 
risés leisurely. He knows his rug. 

Add to the lack of carpets the 
fact that upholstered furniture, 
except the simple cushions that go 
with wicker, is not popular be- 
cause it holds heat and dust, and 
you realize other merchandizing 
limitations, which may be said to 
include vacuum cleaners. Cuba 
is also a better market for mops 


than it is for the usual household 
broom. 

I might add a line about win- 
dow shades, concerning which 
another American business man 
asked me some questions. Cuba 
has few windows. Why should 
it have them when, to counter- 
balance the dozen days in the year 
in which it is chilly there are 
three hundred and fifty-three 
when glass would keep out the 
cooling breeze necessary to com- 
fort? Cuba has doors twelve and 
fourteen feet high, sometimes 
higher, and its ceilings will aver- 
age around twenty feet. The 
houses also have great arched 
openings which might be called 
windows and which are protected 
by shutters intended to keep out 
the prowler while letting in the 
tropical currents of air. 

Yet modern Cuba is putting in 
windows to a limited extent and 
stores with show windows are be- 
coming quite a usual sight in some 
of the larger cities. 

There are two phases of dis- 
tribution to be considered in con- 
nection with the exportation of 
goods to any country. First there 
is the distribution of wealth. Is 
it held by a few, so that your 
sales are limited to a particular 
class, or has it general distribu- 
tion? While there are a number 
of big fortunes in Cuba the 
scarcity of labor is so acute the 
workman is in a position to de- 
mand excellent wages. He has 
done so. The laborers in the cane 
fields who, three or four years 
ago, were making about a dollar 
and twenty cents a day are this 
year making from three to five 
dollars a day. 

The other question of distribu- 
tion relates to goods. The pri- 
mary agencies for goods distribu- 
tion are the wholesale houses and 
of these Cuba has a goodly sup- 
ply. They are centered in Havana 
and Santiago de Cuba, with the 
balance vastly in favor of Ha- 
vana. In fact, to such an extent 
does Havana hold the supremacy 
for wholesale distribution that in 
almost every case, if your goods 
are stocked by the big houses 
there, you have national service. 

















In the matter of retail distribu- 
tion, Cuba again shines. There 
are stores at the most lonely 
cross-roads and they are stocked 
to the ceiling with remarkably 
varied lines of goods. I have 
seen cases of Huyler’s candies 
and Victor cabinet phonographs 
being put off trains at little rail- 
way stations set in clearings that 
are surrounded for miles by fields 
of cane. I have gone into little 
bodegas, as the grocery stores are 
called, and noticed tiers of Lib- 
by’s canned fruits and_ shelves 
packed with National Biscuit 
Company’s products. I have 
visited dry goods stores in vil- 
lages which seemed asleep—the 
Cuban town will always deceive 
you as to the amount of business 
it does, for money changes hands 
so easily down there—and in these 
stores I have found show cases 
displaying Colgate’s soaps and 
perfumes. In the same store you 
may find Bannister shoes. 

While in one such store I re- 
member watching an old Cuban 
select a fine grade balbriggan un- 
dershirt and calmly proceed to try 
it on. He did not bother to re- 
move his pale pink jumper—the 
rural Cuban wears an outer gar- 
ment that somewhat resembles a 
barber’s coat—but gave the un- 
dershirt a very literal “once over” 
merely by taking off his broad- 
brimmed hat. Comparatively few 
Cubans have learned the advan- 
tages of athletic underwear. 

Now then, knowing that what- 
ever you handle, if it is suited to 
the Cuban market, there are 
plenty of wholesalers and retail- 
ers in a position to handle it, the 
next question is that of, reaching 
the consumer. The wholesaler 
will tell you frankly that he is 
carrying entirely too many lines 
to be in a position to push a sin- 
gle brand. The truth is they are 
not interested in wares for which 
no effort has been made to appeal 
to the consumer and they feel 
they are doing a favor when they 
consent to take such wares on 
consignment. So reaching the 
the consumer market . resolves 
itself into the old problem of gen- 
eral advertising. 
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Because Cuba is so unspeak- 
ably rich, because it manufactures 
practically nothing for itself and 
because the European markets are 
almost closed to it, even poor ad- 
vertising will bring surprising re- 
sults down there. And by this 
sign you understand the reason 
why a number of American con- 
cerns are doing a fine business on 
the little tropical island. I might 
emphasize the point by repeating 
that wholesalers and retailers both 
told me they could sell anything 
if it were backed by some adver- 
tising. They can. They are 
doing it right along. 

But Americans will not keep 
their hold on this market when 
Europe again gets into the game 
unless our selling efforts and ad- 
vertising campaigns are built to 
make the utmost appeal and care- 
fully follow defined channels. 

As to advertising mediums, you 
might as well at once fix in your 
mind that the newspapers and 
magazines of Havana cover the 
island. If anyone tells you dif- 
ferently he has an axe to grind, 
or is just plain ignorant. I do not 
mean by this that local papers in 
the larger cities have no standing. 
What I do mean is that Cuba is 
too new a republic to have gener- 
ated in its citizens—nor are they 
good subjects for such genera- 
tion—even a small quantity of 
that important sales factor we 
term civic pride. The support of 
home industries, the patronage of 
local interests, makes no appeal 
to the native. Their pride is con- 
centrated on Havana, their politi- 
cal, social and business center. 

They may look at the local 
paper for local news and small 
politics, but they buy those things 
the Havana papers indicate are 
being worn, eaten and generally 
used in the great city, and they 
read the advertisements. They 
also read the Havana publications 
for the big news of their own 
country as well as for that of 
other. countries. 

Of course Havana magazines 
cover the island, for the simple 
reason that the magazines pro- 
duced in Cuba are produced in 
Havana—and among them are a 
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surprisingly good 
magazines. Most of them are 
issued weekly and many have 
such impressive subscription prices 
they can live without any quan- 
tity of advertising, so they have 
been in the habit of receiving the 
considerable copy they carry 
almost without solicitation. A 
new order is rapidly developing 
in Cuba, however, and all classes 
of publications are feeling a 
genuine interest in their adver- 
tising columns. This is the chief 
reason why both magazines and 
newspapers are now giving up 
their old custom of accepting ad- 
vertising on a very elastic rate 
basis. The publishers have come 
to see the evil in this practice and 
to-day, practically without excep- 
tion, the publications that are en- 
titled to any consideration have a 
known and a fixed rate. 

As a general rule, advertising 
in Cuban publications is compara- 
tively cheap. On the other hand 
the habit of publicity has taken 
‘such a hold down there that small 
space is by no means as propor- 
tionately profitable a buy as is lar- 
ger space. 

When it comes to copy, the 
Cuban is too easy-going to grow 
excited over the serious preach- 
ment. This statement is made 
with legitimate wares in mind and 
is not concerned with the scare 
heads employed by patent medi- 
cines. The Cuban likes the deco- 
rative style of speech. He is a 
Latin with all the Latin love of 
vivacity and exaggeration, and he 
is living in the tropics. He likes 
text and illustration that are 
“warm.” 

While the publications of Cuba 
are the readiest answer to the 
problem of building a prompt and 
general demand for goods, the 
outdoor advertising of the island 
offers a fine opportunity for more 
permanent establishment of a 
name and brand. Havana has a 
number of well-located spaces for 
both paint and paper. In the 
provinces there is little doing in 
the way of paint, but there are 
many good paper locations to be 
had at modest prices. 

Havana also has quite an elabo- 


number of 


rate system of street cars, as well 
as suburban electric trains, all of 
which carry cards. 

You have already had reason to 
suspect that a country without 
windows would not be a good 
place to which to ship window- 
display material. Your suspicions 
are only partially well grounded. 
While display windows are com- 
ing more into use in Havana, and 
in some of the provincial cities, 
they are still very few as com- 
pared with the total number of 
stores. 

To be on the safe side in the 
matter of window-display mate- 
rial, it is well to have it designed 
so that it can be used for both 
counter and window showing. 
The stores without show windows 
are almost sure to have wonderful 
counter display opportunities for 
their fronts are simply a series of 
wide, arched entrances, so that 
the passerby has a view of the 
whole interior. Good store dis- 
play, like good publication adver- 
tising, must be “warm.” Bright 
colors and lots of them, beautiful 
women lightly clothed but gener- 
ously padded by nature—these 
gain the co-operation of the 
dealer and the attention of the 
passerby, the consumer. 

Perhaps you think the forego- 
ing information sufficient for the 
establishment of your wares in 
Cuba. It is not. I have left out 
the most important point of all— 
your willingness, determination 
and ability to approach this mar- 
ket in a spirit of desire to serve, 
to give it its money’s worth, in 
goods, in credit and in deliveries. 

Latin- American business is 
based on friendship, friendship 
that comes from intimate under- 
standing of the mind of the Latin, 
friendship based on confidence 
and acquaintance. You may not 
have an opportunity to make the 
personal acquaintance of the men 
who control the houses to whom 
you sell your goods, you can never 
meet the great body of consumers, 
but you can build up their ac- 
quaintance with your goods, you 
can make them confident of the 
quality of your wares and gain 
their friendship for your brand. 
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A National Institution Says It Is the 
Best Story In the June Magazines 


You Can Have a Copy if You Care to Write The Publishers Before 
June 21st 


HE New York Evening Post 

Book Section of Saturday, 
June 8th, in discussing the June 
magazines, says: “ ‘Coonskin Caps,’ 
by Mary Synon, in Scribner’s, is 
a first-class piece of work. The 
story has to do with a young 
prison convict who enters the 
army, gradually overcomes a con- 
genital cowardice, and becomes a 
man. It is a story of character 
development well conceived and 
executed. I think, all things con- 
sidered, that this is the best story 
of the month. In these days, when 
stuff for stories lies all about, it 
is refreshing to see an author 
delve in neglected ground and diz 
out such ore as ‘Coonskin Caps.’” 


AUTO MAKERS WILL BE INTERESTED 
IN THIS ITEM 


“Scribner’s, indeed) makes a 
brave attempt to ‘spur on lovers 
of the open road and the flying 
wheel’ by painting in delectable 
colors the possibilities of a motor 
trip in Yellowstone, but Mr. Bel- 
den’s call to the tourist finds 
hardly an echo in any of the other 
periodicals,” says The New York 
Evening Post of June 8th. 


PARIS TO GET BIG ORDER 


A cable from London, dated 
June 8th, addressed “Scribner’s, 
Fifth Avenue, New York,” says 
“Mail Direct to Hatchette, Paris, 
Six Hundred and Forty June 
Scribner’s. Constable.” Evidently 
there is something in the June 
Scribner’s that has attracted in- 
ternational attention. Look at the 
Table of Contents and see if you 
can discover it—Adv. 
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How the Kaiser Paints American Advertising 


Germany is gloating over what it is pleased to term “‘a dis- 
astrous decrease in American advertising.” Here is an 
‘editorial translation from the Berlin ‘‘Tageblatt’”’: 


“If the despised Yankee nation think they are going to win the war and force Germans 
out of foreign markets there is nothing to indicate this sentiment in their local and 
foreign advertising. Many of their advertising agencies have closed their doors through 
lack of patronage. Their much-talked-of captains of industry have canceled advertis- 
ing contracts everywhere. 


“Germany and German merchants have increased their advertising space in neutral 
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markets and at home. lt pays to advertise : 
in war as well as in peace. The far-seeing 
merchant never stops advertising.” —Berlin “‘Tageblatt”’ | 


~———— 


Berlin is watching. The advertiser who curtails his 
publicity is helping to make the above come true. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION 
OF ARTISTS 


NEW YORK CITY: CHICAGO OFFICE: 


25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 
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Manufacturer 


With Vision: 


F you are making a general line 
of high-grade hats for men, 
and your goal is leadership in 
that field, has it ever occurred to 
you to find out what Pay-as-you- 
enter Advertising will do for you? 


Street 6 Finney 
Pay-as -you-enter 
Advertising 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 






































Advertising Not Menaced by Prog- 
ress of Co-operative Stores 


Some Reasons Why Consumer Co-operation Cannot Become the Factor 
in American Marketing That It Has in Europe 


By John Allen Murphy 


LBERT SONNICHSEN’S ar- 

ticles, which appeared recent- 
ly in Printers’ INK, telling of the 
startling expansion of co-operative 
stores in Europe,* came as a sur- 
prise to many manufacturers. 
Most business men knew that con- 
sumer co-operation had become a 
factor in European distribution, 
but that it had made such giant 
strides since the war began few of 
us were aware. 

That co-operative stores have 
thoroughly established themselves 
abroad there is no doubt. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sonnichsen’s figures, 
probably one family out of every 
five in Europe is a member of a 
co-operative society. Whether or 


not the movement will continue to - 


expand as rapidly as in the past 
remains to be seen. It is likely, 
however, to keep on growing, al- 
though not to such an extent that 
the independent retailer and the 
system of marketing of which he 
is a part will be menaced. 

What most concerns us is the 
probable future of co-operative 
stores in this country. Is the 
movement destined to become as 
significant and as widespread in 
the United States as it has in the 
nations across the Atlantic? If it 
is, it is none too soon for manu- 
facturers to begin now to prepare 
for the influence which it will un- 
doubtedly have on our ‘present 
methods of merchandising. 

So far consumer co-operation 
has not made much headway in 
this country. We have something 
close to 1,000 stores operated on 
this basis, most of which are in 
the Central West. Many of these 
establishments are creditably man- 
aged and from all accounts amply 
justify their existence and the 
faith of. their patrons in them. 


*Painrens’ 
May 16, 1918. 
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Most of them, however, are but 
indifferently conducted, and have 
never been regarded as serious 
competition by independent mer- 
chants. 

There are a number of reasons 
why the co-operative movement 
has not made much progress in 
this country. Perhaps the princi- 
pal one is that so many of these 
stores are operated as independent 
units. The single store, even 
though it is owned by its custom- 
ers, has no advantage over the 
store owned by an individual. In 
fact, it may be at a disadvantage. 
It is a case of “too many cooks 
spoiling the broth.” 


THE SINGLE CO-OPERATIVE STORE 
HANDICAPPED 


If these stores are to have 
any buying advantage, they 
must be linked together as 
chains. Of course, some of 
the co-operatives in this coun- 
try are in league and to the extent 
of the strength of their union 
have they made their power felt. 
The movement in the United 
States, however, will never be- 
come of menacing proportions un- 
til it follows the European plan of 
forming wholesale societies and 
of manufacturing those staples 
that are sold in huge quantities. 

It may be well to review briefly 
a few of the other reasons that 
have held back the development 
of co-operation. Americans are 
strong individualists. Until re- 
cently’ they did not pull well to- 
gether in groups or classes. They 
had a fiery spirit of independence 
that kept them from operating in 
teams or in societies. It was this 
pioneering spirit that developed 
the continent. Pioneers strike out 
for themselves; they do not lean 
on their fellows. We have been 
primarily an agricultural nation. 
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Quite naturally the isolation of 
country living has fostered this 
feeling of independence. 

Another thing. There has al- 
ways been a great deal of migra- 
tion within our country. As a 
usual thing families do not stay in 
the same neighborhood for many 
years at a stretch. Except rarely, 
homesteads are not handed down 
from generation to generation. 
This, in itself, has  militated 
against the co-operative idea. The 
man who feels that he is not a 
permanent resident in a commu- 
nity will not take the time to build 
up local societies or to further 
movements other than those that 
as a good citizen he feels under 
obligations to support. 


WHY THE GRANGE STORES FAILED 


Probably the most serious at- 
tempt in consumer co-operation 
in this country was the Patrons of 
Husbandry movement in the dec- 
ade of 1870. This society started 
many grange stores and for a time 
it looked as though independent 
merchants in country districts 
were to be overwhelmed. The 
movement, however, practically 
collapsed. The stores were grad- 
ually discontinued and to-day few 
of them are left. It seems that 
the farmers, not appreciating how 
much it cost them to do business, 
sold goods too cheap. They were 
too liberal in extending credit to 
their own members, and were im- 
posed on by many that were not 
entitled to credit at all. Besides, 
many of the stores were run by 
low-salaried managers, who did 
not know the business. The stocks 
were poorly assorted and were 
kept in an unkempt condition. 
Generally speaking, the whole en- 
ierprise was run in such an easy- 
going fashion that its failure was 
not surprising. 

Another reason why co-opera- 
tive stores are such a negligible 
factor in our scheme of distribu- 
tion is that we have had little ex- 
cuse for their existence. Usually 
it is only when people are in eco- 
nomic distress that they go to the 
extreme of starting their own 


stores, with the hope that this will 
give them some relief. 


This ex- 


plains the growth of co-operation 
in European countries. The pov- 
erty of the people in many sections 
there obliged them to seek redress 
in some direction. In the United 
States, however, there has been 
comparatively little abject poverty. 
As a whole our people have been 
able to live well and to enjoy 
more of life’s comforts than the 
people of any other country. We 
have been too prosperous to 
bother about running our own 
stores. 

If conditions in the United 
States-were to remain as they have 
been for the last half century, 
there wouldn’t be much opportu- 
nity for the development of co- 
operative stores. But conditions 
are changing. We are no longer 
a pioneer country. The growth of 
means of communication and of 
traveling has removed isolation. 
In a measure this has broken 
down our independence and has 
imbued us with the “spirit of the 
hive” instead of the idea that each 
one should work for himself. Fi- 
nally the war has socialized us 4s 
nothing else could. It has made 
us decidedly less individualistic. 
One of the things that is sure to 
come out of the terrible world 
conflict is an appreciation of the 
value of organization. There will 
be organized effort of every sort. 
Associations, societies and leagues 
of all kinds will be formed. 
Things will be accomplished by 
mass movements instead of by the 
scattered drives of individuals. 
This is not prophecy ; the tendency 
in this direction is already so un- 
mistakable that anyone can see it. 


THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


In this era of co-operation that 
seems to be coming, it is likely 
that the plan of running com- 
munistic stores will meet with 
much favor. Wherever people are 
pinched economically, it is prob- 
able that, as always, they will 
blame the middleman and imagine 
that if they could supplant him all 
would be well. The Non-Partisan 
League of North Dakota, that has 
been winning so much attention 
of late, is an illustration in point. 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper — The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after. day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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A chain of co-operative stores 
throughout the State and _ ulti- 
mately throughout the farming 
belt is planned. There is no doubt 
but what many of the farmers of 
that State have suffered much. I 
doubt, however, if they will find 
co-operative stores a cure for their 
troubles. They are striking at 
symptoms rather than at causes. 
They have had several crop fail- 
ures, it is true, but for that eco- 
nomic conditions should not be 
blamed. Many of them have had 
insufficient capital, and have been 
handicapped in various other 
ways. In many. cases, though, the 
cause of their trouble lies within 
themselves and not in the eco- 
nomic status of the country. 


KILLED JIM HILL’S BLOODED BULLS 
FOR MEAT 


Years ago James J. Hill, realiz- 
ing that the State could not pros- 
per by raising wheat alone, im- 
ported a number of valuable 
blooded bulls, which he carefully 
distributed. Imagine his disgust 


the next year when he found that 


some of the farmers had killed 
their bulls for the winter’s meat 
supply. Co-operative stores will 
not help the man who hasn’t any 
more vision than this. Of course 
in North Dakota, as in every 
other State, there are thousands 
of farmers who are successful, 
despite occasional adverse condi- 
tions. They are succeeding sim- 
ply because they are thrifty and 
intelligent managers. 

It appears that the promoters of 
the Non-Partisan stores are ob- 
sessed with the same idea that 
wrecked the Grange stores. They 
seem to think that the independent 
merchant is a scandalous profiteer. 
They imagine that a flat 10 per 
cent tacked on to the wholesale 
cost is all the retailer needs. Poor 
fellows! They are due for a 
rude awakening. The co-operative 
stores abroad have not made this 
mistake. They keep their prices 
high enough for safety and let 
members profit through dividends 
instead of through low prices. 


It is not well, however, to rely | 


on all the co-operative stores in 
this country being inefficiently 


INK 


managed. Many of them show a 
high degree of merchandising 
skill. There are evidences that 
the whole movement in this coun- 
try is chirping up. The Co-opera- 
tive League of America is plan- 
ning a convention of co-operative 
store representatives to be held 
this fall. It is expected that 1,000 
such stores in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico will be repre- 
sented. A school for managers is 
to be held in connection with the 
convention. That sounds as 
though they are getting up on 
their toes, doesn’t it? 

What attitude should the manu- 
facturer take toward the co- 
operatives? Should he oppose 
them? Most decidedly not. Re- 
gardless of whatever feeling they 
may have toward advertising and 
standard brands and regardless of 
their avowed intention to take 
over eventually the manufacture 
of several articles, the manufac- 
turer will find it best not to op- 
pose the movement per se. We 
who favor what the Socialists call 
the capitalistic system believe that 
it obtains better results for the 
greater number than any other 
system that has yet been proposed. 
If we sincerely believe this, we 
should not be afraid to have our 
system compared in fair trial with 
some other system. Certainly con- 
sumer co-operation that gives in- 
dividual enterprise a chance to 
fight in fair competition is vastly 
better than a socialism that would 
destroy private initiative. When 
there is a fair trial the best sys- 
tem is bound to establish its supe- 
riority. All we can ask is a 
chance to prove that our system 
is as efficient as we think it is. 


CO-OPERATIVES NEED NOT BE FEARED 


As to the competition of the 
co-operatives, I don’t think we 
need have any fear. .While, as I 
have already pointed out, condi- 
tions in this country are becoming 
more favorable for the develop- 
ment of consumer co-operation, it 
is doubtful if they will ever par- 
allel those that caused the growth 
of this system in Europe. Even 
abroad it must be remembered 

(Continued on page 73) 
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An Actual Conversation 


Between Mr. Moise Lichtentag of the Paragon 
Shorthand Institute and Mr. O. J. Elder of the 
Physical Culture Magazine. 


Mr. Lichtentag to Mr. Elder: 





“Mr. Elder, I want you to know that of all the 
magazines we have used in our advertising cam- 
paign, PHYSICAL CULTURE has proven to be 
the steadiest and most consistent profit-maker for 
us. We have never had an advertisement in your 
magazine that failed to show a profit. As our 
campaign has included nearly all of the most 
prominent magazines, I think this is a splendid 
record.” 


Mr. Elder to Mr. Lichtentag: 





Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 





“A splendid record as you say, Mr. Lichtentag, but 
not an unusual one for PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A great many advertisers feel that because their 
proposition has no relation to health they cannot 
use PHYSICAL CULTURE profitably. They 
were never more mistaken. Some of the very 
best result-records PHYSICAL CULTURE has 
ever made have been made on advertising entirely 
foreign to the health field.” 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


119 West 40th St. - - New York City 


O. J. Elder, wien Manager 






Western Representative New England Re paeeetatine 
Arcuer A. K1na, Inc. Metz B. 
44 Bromfield St., ieee, Mass. 
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THE BROADER MISSION 









Vitalizing the 
Sales Department 


























NOTE—The Primary Purpose of Ad- 
vertising is to create consumer demand. 
But advertising confers other benefits 
upon the advertiser. It vitalizes one’s 
sales force. It helps one to secure the 
“pick” of jobbers and dealers. It en- 
hances one’s financial standing. It 
enables one to secure superior em- 
ployees. These several factors will be 
discussed in turn in a series of adver- 
tisements in Printers’ Ink. 








OTHING so stimulates 

a lagging sales force as 
advertising — provided it be 
done thoroughly and strateg- 
ically—and provided each 
salesman is given an under- 
standing of the plan and pur- 
pose of the campaign. 


Salesmen delight in selling | 
a product which they know 1s 
being well advertised. 


HENRI, HURST 
Advertising 
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of ADVERTISING 





There’s no fear of overstock- 
ing the jobber or dealer. The 
salesman is buoyant, confident. 
He sells more goods to old 
dealers and secures new dealers 
with clock-like regularity. 





Selling under such circum- 
stances is fascinating—not 
tiresome. 


It is particularly fascinat- 
ing if the salesman is ‘‘on 
salary and commission.” 


Advertising should vztalize 
any sales force. 


If it hasn’t had that effect 
on yours, the cause lies in fail- 
ure to “‘sell’’ your advertising 
to your salesmen. 





; ‘Selling’ the Advertising to “The Functions of the 

ny be Modern Advertisin 

the Salesmen is an important ‘ven ia'the titi 
’ ; . of anew book of ours. 
part of our service tO OUT  sitetion in’ 2?eery 
° unusua. ight. e 
chents. ame 


& McDONALD 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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The World is Supreme in 
New York 


Figures for the last five months show The World main- 
taining its accustomed lead over all metropolitan news- 
papers by a wide margin. A grand total of 5,894,144 lines, 
which is 365,114 lines ahead of its nearest competitor, 
breaks all records for January to May advertising. 


THE MONTH OF MAY 

Leading all New York newspapers with a total volume of 
1,347,380 lines 
smashing all previous records for the month. This fine showing 
is best illustrated by the past records. 
Total volume of advertising in agate lines carried by The 

New York World 

DURING THE MONTH OF MAY ‘ 
(re SURO AVE WOES od cosaiwracd sone 970,896 
LD | Serer eres 1,126,256 1916 1,114,796 
LO | SG een meceeae Serer 1,113,581 7 1,101,380 


Consistently yielding profitable returns to advertisers, The World 
has built up an ever increasing following among shrewd buyers 
of newspaper space, until its position of supremacy among metro- 
politan dailies is impregnable. 


FIVE MONTHS OF 1918 


Leading all New York newspapers for the months of January, 
February, March, April and May with a total of 


5,894,144 lines 


standing first in volume of advertising. This fine showing is best 
emphasized by comparison with figures showing volume of adver- 
tising carried by New York morning newspapers for a similar 
period. 

Total volume of advertising carried by the New York morn- 
ing papers: 


LL ines World’s Lead 


Times TPS 365,114 
C1 emer s © | (1S: |) 2a a ae aa 1,888,942 
Herald 
Tribune - 1 730,282 er ere: 4,163,862 
1,570,251 4,323,893 
Advertisers must use The World in order to thoroughly cover New 
York. It is the one newspaper that is essential to the success of 
advertising campaigns in New York. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 


First in the First City 














that the idea grew slowly. It is 
seventy-four years. since the 
Rochdale pioneers set the ball roll- 
ing. Private stores abroad are 
partially responsible for the devel- 
opment of this form of competi- 
tion. Mildly speaking, they have 
been a “bit slow,” and are not 
nearly so aggressive as the retail 
establishments in this country. In 
Great Britain, the co-operatives 
have found the chains and such 
department: stores as Selfridge’s 
and Harrod’s very severe com- 
petition. So in this country we 
may expect our chains, department 
stores, mail-order houses and live 
specialty stores to hit the co- 
operatives severely. 


AMERICAN BUYING HABITS ARE 
DIFFERENT 


Then, too, Americans have dif- 
ferent buying habits from the peo- 
ple of Europe. We like to shop, 
to look through various stores be- 
fore buying. There is a tradition 
that when about to purchase any- 
thing outside of the usual daily 
supplies the American woman vis- 
its three stores before she makes 
a selection. This could hardly be 
set down as a general rule, but 
anyway it is near enough to the 
truth to show that the shopping 
junket is a thoroughly established 
custem in this country that cannot 
be lightly set aside by co-operative 
stores or by any other movement. 
Above everything else the co- 
operatives require the absolute 
loyalty of their members. Gener- 
ally speaking, the people of the 
United States do not remain fast 
to one store. I don’t believe that 
you could get a very large per- 
centage of them to agree to buy 
steadily from one ‘store, even 
though they owned a small share 
in it. They might agree to buy 
some things in it, or other things 
being equal to give the co-opera: 
tive first chance, but they would 
wish to be free to buy at other 
stores. Of course, the co-opera- 
tives do not compel their members 
to buy exclusively from them. It 
is this that gives independent mer- 
chants a chance to get much busi- 
ness even from the members of 
the co-operative enterprise. 
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We don’t have to theorize on 
this subject. In this country: we 
have abundant opportunity to see 
how it actually works. It is in- 
conceivable that the co-operatives 
will become much or any stronger 
than our big chains, such as the 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany or the Woolworth Company. 
Certainly it is unlikely that they 
will become stronger than these 
chains for many, many years. 
Well, we know that these multiple 
shops, as the English call them, 
have not succeeded in getting ali 
the business. The independents 
continue to flourish, despite the 
competition of their giant rivals. 
At first the average independent 
is not able to adjust himself to the 
methods of his chain competitor, 
but after a time he finds that he 
can get along very nicely in com- 
petition with the big fellow. 1 
know a grocer who has doubled 
his business since an Atlantic and 
Pacific store located next door to 
him. He says that nearly all of 
the people who patronize the 
chain also buy from him. He 
says that he knows many women 
who visit five or six stores in the 
neighborhood when out doing 
their daily marketing. They buy 
butter at one place, vegetables at 
another, and so on. Co-operative 
stores would not stop this prac- 
tice. 


WHERE PRICE DOES NOT WIN 


That two rival systems of re- 
tailing can get along beside each 
other is a well-established fact. 
One of them may have certain ad- 
vantages; the other may have an 
entirely different set of advan- 
tages. The advantages of the one 
offset the advantages of the other. 
In nearly every town there are 
two kinds of grocers. One is the 
kind that has the front of his 
store plastered with cut-price an- 
nouncements. His only recom- 
mendation is his low prices. The 
other grocer features quality 
goods. His store is neat and clean 
and his service is perfect. The 
cut-price store does not put the 
other kind out of business. In 
fact, it will be found that the 
former kind of store changes 
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hands much more frequently than 
the latter kind. In this country, 
price is not the most influential 
factor in a sale. It is usually the 
brand, the design, the quality, the 


flavor or some other factor that , 


determines the sale. The co-oper- 
atives will find this a stubborn 
fact. 

Co-operatives, as a rule, do not 
make much of an attempt to sell 
goods. The theory is that the 
purpose of the store is to let peo- 
ple buy what they want. The sci- 
ence of display is gone into only 
very superficially. The stores are 
largely supply depots and nothing 
more. It is this almost total ab- 
sence of sales effort on the part 
of the co-operatives that gives 
the individual merchant competing 
with them his real chance. A 
salesman can sell anything in com- 
petition with a man who has the 
thing for sale but makes no spe- 
cial effort to sell it. Pretty nearly 
everything has to be sold. At 
least people will do their buying 
from the one who makes the 
We see 
dozens of illustrations of this 
every day. Take sugar. Every 
family buys it, but the store that 
pushes it the most vigorously will 
sell the most of it. It is not nec- 
essary to cut prices either. Let a 
merchant advertise sugar, feature 
it in his windows, give out sug- 
gestions for new ways of using it 
and have all his salespeople men- 
tion it to their customers, and his 
sales on this commodity will jump 
many times ahead of the merchant 
who handles sugar but does not 
try to sell it. I do not suggest 
that anyone try this now during 
the present food conservation era, 
but I know it can be done. 


greatest attempt to sell. 


PEDDLER TEACHES SELLING PRINCIPLE 


A couple of years ago in a 
Western city a street peddler got a 
notion he could sell clothes-line 
poles. He went through the 
streets yelling the single phrase, 
“Clothes-line Poles 2 for 25 
cents.” In one week he sold 
several hundred. The average 
store finds scarcely any sale at all 
for them. The accomplishment of 
the peddler is a triumph of sales- 
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manship. The merchants of that 
community could have sold more 
poles if they tried to sell them. 

This is an absolute law that will 
work out with any product. It 
should console the man who is 
afraid of the co-operatives. 

It would be easy to fill an en- 
tire issue of Printers’ INK tell- 
ing why the co-operative move- 
ment is not a menace to our pres- 
ent system of marketing, but that 
is hardly necessary. The few 
fundamental reasons that have 
been pointed out are sufficient. If 
we needed any further assurances, 
all we would have to do is to ex- 
amine the conditions in England. 
Though the co-operative drift has 
been extraordinarily successful 
there, as Mr. Sonnichsen has told, 
it most certainly has not menaced 
the existence of the individual re- 
tailer. He is still doing business 
at the old stand, despite the fact 
that the war has subjected him to 
many hardships. And it must be 
remembered, furthermore, that the 
retailers, as a whole, in this coun- 
try are in far better position to 
stand the competition of commu- 
nistic stores than were the retail- 
ers of Great Britain. 


THE FUTURE OF ADVERTISING UNDER 
CO-OPERATION 


One does not have to be much 
of an optimist to view with com- 
placency the probability of the 
growth of consumer co-operation 
in this country. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Sonnichsen’s gloomy predic- 
tion as to the future of advertis- 
ing under the co-operative system, 
there is nothing to worry about. 
Several authorities on the subject 
whom I have consulted do not 
agree with him, and they offer 
most convincing reasons. I’m go- 
ing to quote one statement and 
then summarize the rest: 

“In regard to the relation be- 
tween national advertising and con- 
sumer co-operation, I do not think 
that we need to make any 
guesses,” says Ralph Starr Butler, 
of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. “We have ample evidence 
on which to base a definite predic- 
tion as to what would happen in 
this country. The British Isles 
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"Ba timore, daar 78, 17TH 
M AN  & Gaople in this ‘Town and Fells ‘Point’ 
having hitherto negletted to pay their public Dues’. 
this year, my deputy has my orders to execute every: | 
that has not paid, without diftinction, as 1 am'to 
 eciik office in November, and all accounts ‘multe 2 
‘settled with J. R. HOLLIDAY, ‘ 
_ Sheriff of Baltimore: Coupty, 


AUGUST 20, 1773 


This is the Date of the First Issue of 
THE OLDEST AND FOREMOST NEWSPAPER 
OF BALTIMORE, MD.—The Billion Dollar City 











MORNING 
A facsimile of this issue will be sent to any one on request. 
To possess a copy of this issue will be a valuable asset—and 
to advertisers and agents it would be very interesting. Besides 
absorbing an hour of most pleasant reading of what was said in 
a public way in the eighteenth century, it will give advertisers 
an insight on the publicity methods used in our colonial days. 


In this issue is a large real estate advertisement of the father 
of our country—GEORGE WASHINGTON. Tax collections 
in 1773 were serious matters, as the sheriff in those days used 
strenuous ways, like the announcement at the top of this ad- 
vertisement. 


Ever since the Baltimore American was established, its growth 
has been steady and natural—a growth that carried with it 
great influence and prestige. The subscription rates of the 
Baltimore American are the highest in Baltimore. No pre- 
miums, club schemes, or combination rates have ever been used 
to bolster up circulation. The paper has always been sold 
strictly on its merits—a kind of circulation that is worth while 
to advertisers. 


‘ The fastest growing afternoon paper in Baltimore, is 


Ghe Baltimore Stu? 


which is another excellent buy for advertisers, and when used 
in combination with the Baltimore’ American, you cover Balti- 
more with the least appropriation. 

For further information and for copies of the first issue, Aug. 
20, 1773, address the United States and Canadian representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Mee RON A MOMMB As as otis OW pibiaia ieee sinlsslecoree a New York, N. Y. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Til. 
11 Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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have developed consumer co-oper- 
ation to an extraordinary extent, 
and we certainly find no lack of 
opportunity for national adver- 
tising there. The same thing was 
true in Belgium and some of the 
other continental countries before 
the war. 

“So long as consumer co-opera- 
tion is voluntary, and of course it 
will remain voluntary in the ab- 
sence of complete socialism, there 
will always be many people who 
will not care to join the co-opera- 
tive societies. I believe that in 
the United States the people who 
| will remain out of these societies 
will represent a much larger pro- 
portion of the population even 
than is represented by the tremen- 
dous number of non-co-operators 
in Great Britain. It is this ex- 
ceedingly large margin of non- 
co-operators who provide, and will 
provide, the chief opportunity for 
national advertising. 


UNFRIENDLY CHAIN STORES HAVE 
NOT HURT ADVERTISING 


“T think it is not unfair to draw 
a parallel between the relation of 
national advertising to consumer 
co-operation and its relation to 
some of the chain-store organiza- 
tions. In New York City there 
are a large number of chain gro- 
ceries, many of which do not look 
with favor upon nationally adver- 
tised goods. Nevertheless, the op- 
portunity for the national adver- 
tiser is certainly as good in New 
York City as it is almost anywhere 
else. 

“With consumer co-operation 
developed to the extent that it is 
developed in Great Britain, we 
should probably find a very large 
number of stores in which nation- 
ally advertised goods would be 
supplanted, to some extent, by the 
private brands of the co-operators. 
This, however, would still leave a 
very large field for national adver- 
tisers. I do not mean to imply 
that a co-operative group of stores 
necessarily would not handle na- 
tionally advertised goods. The 
tendency, however, in Great Brit- 
ain is for co-operative stores, not 
only to distribute goods, but to 
manufacture them as well; and to 
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the extent that this tendency is 
duplicated in this country the 
field for nationally advertised 
goods among co-operators will be 
lessened. We should bear in mind, 
however, that even if the national 
advertisers’ market is to be lim- 
ited in one direction by the growth 
of consumer co-operation, there 
are likely to be many other direc- 
tions in which it can be expanded 
so as to result in no real lack 
of opportunity for the progres- 
sive manufacturer who wishes to 
use advertising to sell his prop- 
erty.” 

In regard to the chain-store par- 
allel, Mr. Butler might have said 
that even among the .syndicate 
stores that were organized to push 
their own brands there is an in- 
creasing tendency to handle ad- 
vertised goods. .No_ retailer, 
whether he is a single unit or a 
chain, can afford to ignore per- 


sistent demand for any length of 
time. 
the co-operatives. 
ganized to 


This applies particularly to 
They are or- 
handle what their 
In this country at 
least women do not buy, let us 
say, just baking powder. They 
have definite ideas as to what 
kind of baking powder they want. 
If the co-operative won’t handle 
it, the store next door will. Of 
course if the person’s loyalty to 
the society is stronger than the 
desire for a certain product or 
brand, substitution will be pos- 
sible, but it is hard to imagine any 
such loyalty in this country. 

Even if the society did manufac- 
ture some articles, it would still 
have to handle competitive brands, 
provided national advertising were 
powerful enough to create a de- 
mand for them among the or- 
ganization’s members. That ad- 
vertising can do this there is no 
doubt. 


CO-OPERATIVES COULD HANDLE BUT 
FEW ADVERTISED GOODS 


members want. 


One student of co-operation 
says that the number of products 
handled in communistic stores is 
really only a small percentage of 
all products that are advertised. 
He says that of the things adver- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Cardboard 


HE high quality 

and dependability 
of the Oak Leaf prod- 
ucts make them doubly 
valuable at this time, 
when every piece of 
direct advertising ma- 


terial must bring full 
value in returns. 


* The Standard of Quality 
Since 1857” 


A.M.COLLINS MFG.CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
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Bull Durham, the American Tobacco Confpar 
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It appeared in FARM, STOCK & HOME of 
February 1, 1918. 

Congress got busy at once, and just 23 days later 
President Wilson raised the 1918 Wheat price 20 
cents a bushel. On present crop prospects this means 


800,000,000 x 20 cents = $160,000,000 
More money to buy your merchandise. More than 
$50,000,000 of this comes into Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Montana, this paper’s territory. 

This is only one of the big vital, constructive 
things this paper has done since last fall. Your 
knowledge of human nature will tell you where 
these things have put it in the farmer’s estimation. 

Thousands of them have written us saying, 
“Good Work! Keepit up! Stick toit! Fine!” 

“Enclosed find check! Send the paper for 6 years!” 

Let us send you the whole story, with extracts 
from hundreds of their letters, 

Just ask for “Practical Patriotism” on a card. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


- The Drive for More Food : 
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tised in the June magazines a 
co-operative store would not 
handle over 40 per cent. The 
stores confine themselves to staples, 
to bare essentials, and in many 
cases to not a very large variety 
of these. Even if the co-opera- 
tives should eventually get all 
the business of the staples, which 
is a preposterous assumption, 
there would still be ample oppor- 
tunity for advertising and individ- 
ual initiative among the hundreds 
of other products that modern 
humankind needs. 


CAN’T COMPETE IN STYLE GOODS 


Now, finally, Mr. Sonnichsen an- 
swers his own argument when he 
admits that the co-operatives are 
weak as regards unconventional 
products. He says that style 
goods, new goods, luxury goods 
and novelties of all sorts are bet- 
ter handled by private business. 
A very large percentage of all 
our merchandise is in these 
classes. These specialties must be 
advertised. There are literally 
hundreds of products in common 
demand to-day that could not have 
been introduced without advertis- 
ing. Offering them in co-operative 
stores or any other kind of store 
would not have convinced people 
that they needed them. Getting 
people to accept these articles was 
distinctly an advertising job. Cam- 
eras are to-day a staple. Kodak 
advertising made them so. Bath- 
rooms are to-day a necessity. Ad- 
vertising took them out of the 
luxury class. And so we might go 
on enumerating nearly all the 
leading wares, products and com- 
modities of American business. 

Regardless of how much con- 
sumer co-operation may develop 
in this country, we may be sure 
that advertising will always find 
a way to dovetail with it. Most 
of those in the co-operative move- 
ment are fair. In voicing their at- 
titude Mr. Sonnichsen says that 
“co-operation should ever welcome 
competition; collective monopoly 
is no more desirable than private 
monopoly.” There can be no 
monopoly where advertising is al- 
lowed free play to present the 
case of both sides. 


How Much Does It Cost: for 
Women’s Clothes? 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Washington, D. C. has determined that 
it costs $125 a year for a working 
woman of that city to maintain herself 
in a “well-dressed’’ condition. 

Six hundred women were interviewed, 
working in stores, government and 
business offices and telephone offices. 
Their ages ranged from 19 to 35 
years. ighty-two per cent spent less 
than $150 a year for dress, 93 per cent 
less than $200, and only 6.5 per cent 
spent as much as $200. 

A special analysis of the clothing 
budgets of fifty-three of the 600 women 
brought out the following average ex- 
penditures for various items of ec 
spent in one year: Outside clothing 
(suits, coats, sweaters, dresses, waists, 
dress-skirts), $57.58; hats, $11.59; shoes, 
$14.20; gloves, $3.32; stockings, $5.53; 
corsets, $3.41; underwear, $7.18, and 
miscellaneous, $14.27. The total yearly 
incomes of the fifty-three women ranged 
from $258 to $1,096. 


Publishers’ Employees and the 
Red Cross 


The subscriptions of New York pub- 
lishers’ employees to the Red Cross, 
made during last month’s drive, amount- 
ed to $72,428.94. This was the amount 
subscribed through the. Central Com- 
mittee, of which A. C. G. Hammesfahr, 
of Collier’s, was chairman, and does 
not include the contributions of the 
publishers themselves, whose subscrip- 
tions were credited to the Corporations 
Division. The four sub-committees 
which worked among employees report- 
ed as follows: Periodicals, $43,318.79; 
business press, $16,216.77; book pub- 
lishers, $12,467.88, and _ booksellers, 
$425.50. 


Six-Point League’s New 
Officers 


The Six-Point League, ) 
chose officers on June 6 for the coming 


New York, 
follows: President, Hugh 
Burke; vice-president, R. Hollis; 
treasurer, Louis Klebahn;_ secretary, 
Ralph R. Mulligan; executive com- 
mittee, C. H. Eddy, F. St. John Rich- 
atds, H. G. Halsted, J. P. McKinney, 
M. D. Hunton, John O’Mara and T. 
E. Conklin; representative on Bureau 
< e committee, Dan A. Car- 
roll. 


Oliver 


year as 


an Industrial Zone 
Director 


George S. Oliver, president of The 
Newspaper Printing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., publisher of the Gazette Times 
and Chronicle Telegraph, has been ap- 
pointed Industrial Zone Director of the 
Pittsburgh district by The War Indus- 
tries Board. Mr. Oliver was also re- 
cently elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh: Chamber of Commerce. 
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it evaded the 


wise men of advertising ? How has it escaped the 
searchlight of scrutiny? How has it remained un- 


revealed? 


Let us help you to visual- 
ize it. Let us help you to 
analyse it. Let us give you 
reasons for the power and 
potency of the ten maga- 
zines you have overlooked. 


Let us tell you about their 
purpose, policy, stability, 
circulation, reputation, 
reader-interest, pointed- 
ness of appeal and class 
of following. 


Let us introduce you 
to a great army 
of buyers— 


ALLST 





who pay $7,488,000 annu- 
ally for the magazines 
of their choice—1,787,500 
of them ! 


Let us explain everything 
—who, where, what, why, 
etc.—as uncovered ina re- 
cent exhaustive canvass 


in the All-Fiction Field. 
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HIS investigation 
has completely con- 
founded the wiseacres, 
and put many old noses 
out of joint by sheer 
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ven the publishers of the 
magazines in the All-Fic- 
tion Field are agreeably 
amazed at the breadth and 
scope of information now 
revealed for the first time. 


Hereis a positive revelation 
in economic advertising 
well adapted to open the 
eyes of the investigator 
seeking new fields and 


Guaranteed Net 
Paid Circulation 


1,787,500 
Page Rate 


$1,322.75 


greater yields at less cost. 
An imposing array of 
truths—comparative ta- 
bles—instructive parallels 
—and intelligent, compre- 
hensive deductions clear- 
ly drawn and sharply 
defined. 

Allready tosubmit. Just 
intimate that you are in- 
terested. 


All-Fiction Field 
Room 710, 280 Broadway-New York 
1152 Peoples Gas Building - Chicago 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Frank A. Munsey Company 
The Ridgway Company 

Street & Smith Corporation 


“The Field of Greatest Yield” 


Adventure Short Stories 
Ainslee’s Smith’s 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 
People’s Top-Notch 








“Give More Time to War Work” 
Urges Meredith 


Publisher Represented Agricultural Interests on Visiting Commission to 
England 


ACK from the war zone, E. T. 

Meredith, publisher of Suc- 
cessful Farming, urges the nation 
and each of us individually to 
throw our entire weight into the 
struggle with all possible speed. 
Quoting General Pershing’s mes- 
sage to him “that we should hurry 
and prepare on the biggest scale 
possible, that if we don’t we may 
find ourselves vassals of the un- 
scrupulous Germans,” Mr. Mere- 
dith says that this is also his own 
message to us. 

Immediately upon his return 
Mr. Meredith went to Washington 
to report the observations that he 
made abroad and to resume his 
duties as a member of the board 
of Excess Profits Advisors. 

E. T. Meredith and the editor 
of his paper, Alson Secor, were 


among the thirty prominent citi- 
zens of the United States appoint- 
ed by President Wilson to become 
guests of the British Government 
and to witness at first hand what 
Great Britain is doing to win the 


war. These two farm paper men 
represented the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country on the Com- 
mission. 

The party sailed for Europe on 
March 28. Arriving at Liverpool 
on April 12, it spent four weeks 
in England and ten days in 
France. While abroad, Mr. Mere- 
dith dined with General Pershing 
and also with Brand Whitlock, 
the minister to Belgium. He had 
an audience with King George. 
He met Admiral Beatty and many 
other notables. Mr. Meredith ad- 
dressed large bodies of ship 
workers at Clyde. In fact, on the 
trip both he and Mr. Secor de- 
livered several speeches. 

In an interesting article in the 
Des Moines Evening Tribune Mr. 
Meredith tells of his experiences. 

“T have seen men high in gov- 
ernment service, Mr. Balfour, 
minister of foreign affairs of 


Great Britain, as an example,” he 
says, “take from his pocket a lit- 
tle bottle of saccharine to sweeten 
the tea. 

“T have seen men—old men— 
many who have been at the front, 
who follow their regular work 
during the day, be it office, bank, 
factory, dock labor or what not, 
and then they volunteer to work 
half of the night, many times all 
night, unloading the wounded 
from hospital ships, or sounding 
alarms in Paris or elsewhere, of 
coming air raids, looking after any 
who might be wounded, and in 
many cases returning to work the 
next morning without rest or 
sleep. 

“These people of Europe are 
war-weary, they are war-worn. 
The strain is great, the enemy 
strong. The outcome is not at all 
assured, except America must 
make herself felt and felt effec- 
tively soon. All that can be done 
is being done by those in charge 
of our governmental affairs to 
whom you and I look for the con- 
duct of our actual war activities, 
but are you and I giving them 
every help possible? Do we make 
their burden as light as possible? 
Do we complain and criticize? 

“Do we waste? Do we com- 
plain of high prices? Do we pro- 
test because of slow trains, fewer 
trains, etc.? Do we relieve trans- 
portation? Do we produce food 
and materials? Do we _ work 
gladly on committees and give our 
time cheerfully and generously or 
do we fear to neglect ‘our busi- 
ness’? In Europe the ‘business’ in 
thousands of instances is gone, 
wiped out, the stock gone, burned 
up, etc. The building blown to 
atoms, the farm a barren waste of 
shell and crater holes and in too 
many cases the family wiped out 
—and we stop to say our business 
will suffer if we neglect it for war 
work,” 
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PRAIRIE FARME! 
First in Advertising 
Five Months, 1918 


PRAIRIE FARMER 40,637 Lines Gain 
Second Paper pe la Loss 
Third Paper 29,874 “ Loss 


Washington Press Figures 


Total Lines by Classification 
First Five Months, 1918 


PRAIRIE Second Third 

FARMER Paper Paper 

Commercial 172,532 145,526 131,428 

Livestock 36,173 36,288 25,164 
Classified & 

Poultry 12,101 9,563 —° 4,956 


TOTAL 220,806 191,377 161,548 


Washington Press Figures 


Total Effective September 1, 1918, 
Circulation Prairie Farmer's advertising rate 
Dec. 31, 1917 will be 70 cents per line flat— 


ILLINOIS 87,388 rate based on 120,000 circulation. 


Indiana 

Wisconsin 

lowa 

Michigan 
hio 


att : First in 
Total 112,457 Illinois 


» > PRAIRIE FARMER- chicago 


BURRIDGE D.BUTLER Publisher 
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Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 

‘Of 69 inquiries'received from a single 
advertisement, 7% were from presidents 
and owners; 21%, engineers; 414%, other 
executives; 11%, purchasing agents; 27%, 
superintendents and works managers.” 


1 SN 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Company 
Ellwood City, P. 

“It may interest you to know that THE 

FOUNDRY heads the list of ‘best pull- 


ers.’ We placed our half page ad with 
AE FOUNDRY . you in March and continued to the end of 
the year, using ten issues in all. Our 


cut ‘ records show a total of 126 inquiries—an 
saverage of 123 inquiries per month. We 
received orders from 39, or approximately 


“Broom spuRy : ued — We consider 


Foundry Facings 





Camden Forge Company 
W. S. Cox Camden, N. J. 
*‘We consider The Marine Review one of 
the best, if not the best, medium for 
reaching the marine field. Its method of 
handling business is comprehensive and 





the tone of the magazine general, which 
is bound to command close attention 
from the marine field. We feel confident 
that this magazine has served as a me- 
dium through which shipbuilders have 
been able to get in touch with us.” 


Hyde Windlass Company 
Bath, Maine 

‘‘We consider Power Boating one of the 
best advertising mediums in which we 
have advertised our products and think 
that the references made by prospective 
buyers to Power Boating will fully war- 
rant this statement.” 


———_— 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
**You are to be congratulated on the serv- 
ice rendered by the DAILY IRON 
TRADE. The various telegrams and 
letters received in reply to our advertise- 
ment convince us that the DAILY is 
read very ipeadaiad after it is received.” 
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REACH 

FIELDS 

VITAL 

IN THE 
WINNING OF THE WAR 


Iron and steel making and allied in- 
dustries—served weekly by THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Ship building, operation and main- 
tenance—served monthly by THE 
MARINE REVIEW. 


The casting of all metals—served 
monthly by THE FOUNDRY. 
Transportation via inland water- 
ways. Served monthly by POWER 
BOATING. 


The service rendered by these four 
publications to each of these distinct, 
nationally essential fields — hum- 
ming with business now and for a 
long time to come—is effectively 
supplemented by THE DAILY 
IRON TRADE AND METAL 
MARKET REPORT—a daily news- 
paper offering spot service to all 
fields—both editorially and ‘‘adver- 
tisingly’’. 


The Penton Publishing Co. 
Penton Building CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK—90 West Street 
PITTSBURGH— Oliver Building 
CHICAGO—Peoples Gas Building 
WASHINGTON—Metzerott Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND—Prince’s Chambers 

















Advertising f 


With a ii <a 
Phonograph Twist 


No less than 100 Million Phonograph records are bought 
each year. No less than 10 Million homes boast a 
phonograph. 

There you have real circulation. Suppose you could run 


your advertisements on the records and have them played, 
talked, sung, visualized on the phonograph in those 
homes ? 


Suppose you could make an arrangement which would give 
you an open welcome in all of these homes ? 
Great stuff—startling beyond a doubt. 


And it’s not only-possible but actually ready for you, if you 
are ready to tackle big game with a big gun. 


Tell us your proposition, where you would like to fit this in 
and we will show you just exactly how to put it over. 


onograph Compan 
3 West 35th Street 











Germany’s Plans to Extend Com- 
merce After the War 


Preparations Well 


Advanced—Germany Confidently Expects to Oust 


United States from Markets Temporarily Gained 


By Dr. W. E. 


From the New York Commercial 
ERMANY, despite the great 
financial, economic and mili- 

tary pressure under which she 
has been laboring during the four 
years, has been making every 
effort within her power for the 
continuation and extension of 
her foreign trade. As a matter 
of fact, with some nearby neutral 
countries, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
she has actually increased her 
business due of course to the in- 
ability of these nations to import 
their requirements from former 
sources of supply. Every means 
possible has been employed to 
please the new customers thus 
acquired and there is every rea- 
son for assuming that these 
markets will be retained when 
hostilities cease. 

A Danish merchant who recent- 
ly came to this country to pur- 
chase goods but was compelled 
to abandon his purpose because 
he could not get shipping licenses, 
told me that-he never had bought 
such cheap women’s hats and 
such high-grade ladies’ and girls’ 
parasols as he bought during his 
last trip to Berlin, in February, 
1918. And the goods were de- 
livered to him f. o. b. his ware- 
house in Copenhagen. 

Realizing as she always has that 
foreign trading is as exact a 
science as the law or medicine, 
and knowing that when peace 
comes the world is to experience 
a long period of sharp competition 
such as it has never before wit- 
nessed, commercial Germany has 
since 1914 given this important 
problem the vital consideration 
which it merits. 

For three years now, the Ger- 
man commercial high schools 
have been giving more time to 
courses in overseas’ trading. The 
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one in Berlin for instance offers 
for the 1918-1919 season 119 new 
branches and subjects for the 
student, while the University of 
Berlin is giving 97 additional sub- 
jects in the same line. In all of 
her commercial schools languages, 
especially Russian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Polish, Arabic, Turkish, 
Slavish and Chinese have been 
receiving special attention for 
conditions at present indicate that 
her export trade may expand 
where these tongues prevail. 


GOING AFTER FUTURE BUSINESS AT 
TOP SPEED 


Shipping, banking, foreign ex- 
change, insurance, foreign geog- 
raphy, custom house procedure, 
organization, business administra- 
tion, foreign advertising and co- 
operative buying and selling are 
some of the subjects which have 
been amplified. Most of her in- 
stitutes of learning for commer- 
cial purposes have even added a 
course in moving picture adver- 
tising and there is no question 
but that Germany intends to use 
this means of introducing her 
goods to foreign customers. 

In addition to these efforts on 
the part of educators to increase 
and retain Germany’s foreign 
trade, the individual business man, 
the local and national associations 
of manufacturers and exporters, 
as well as the proper Govern- 
mental departments are occupied 
in a practical study of the same 
vital problem. This great co- 
operation will undoubtedly do 
much to save a large percentage 
of Germany’s foreign trade from 
total annihilation and will un- 
questionably be the means of 
carrying her into new fields of 
opportunity. 

Germany realizes as well as 
does the rest of the world that 
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the present war must terminate 
in one of three ways—namely, 
the complete defeat of Germany; 
the absolute defeat of the Allies 
or in a stalemate wherein each 
side will lay down its arms from 
sheer exhaustion. Come what 
may, and Germany is prepared 
for the worst, she has her com- 
mercial plans formulated for just 
that eventuality. This idea is one 
that American business men 
should constantly keep before 
them, for victorious or defeated, 
Germany will be a factor in for- 
eign trade after the war is over 
and she has time to get her house 
in order. 

For obvious reasons, we have 
no definite idea of the amount 
of foreign trade Germany is now 
conducting, but it is relatively 
small in comparison with her 
former overseas exports. In 1913 
her total foreign trade totaled 
$4,966,665,000, only 12 per cent 
of which was with the present 
Allies of the German Empire. 
During hostilities she has made 
enormous exports to Austria- 


Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria, 
of foodstuffs, munitions, equip- 
ment, drugs and necessities. 


Of course, trading with enemy 
countries ceased on the declara- 
tion of war while business with 
neutral nations was stopped by a 
blockade. As a consequence some 
German industries have been 
completely paralyzed by the war, 
others have expanded, while a 
few of the export industries are 
undoubtedly preparing for after- 
the-war development and after- 
the-war competition. 


MUST STRIVE FOR RAW MATERIAL 


The absence of raw materials, 
for Germany was dependent on 
the outside world for these, has 
materially affected the production 
of goods which might compete 
with ours in foreign markets. 
Coal shortage has had much to 
do with decreased production. 

The great metal and machinery 
industries will meet with decided 
difficulties in resuming their 
former dimensions as far as over- 
seas markets are concerned. When 
peace comes all of Germany will 
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have to reconstruct and replenish 
its plants, as well as re-organize 
its ‘personnel. This will affect 
every industry and_ practically 
amount to beginning anew. 

The thing which most concerns 
commercial Germany to-day is 
that of obtaining sufficient sup- 
plies of raw material, for in ordi- 
nary times more than half of her 
total imports of merchandise were 
classified under the caption “raw 
materials,” of which seven arti- 
cles furnished the bulk, namely, 
cotton, hides, skins, wool, copper, 
wood, iron and coal. Of these the 
United States furnished $170,000,- 
000; Russia, $125,000,000; India, 
$96,000,000 ; Austria - Hungary, 
$76,000,000; Argentine, $75,000,- 
000; United Kingdom, $65,000,000 ; 
Australia, $56,000,000; Chile, $46,- 
000,000; Italy and France each 
$44,000,000; British Africa, $24,- 
000,000 ; Egypt, $27,000,000 ; China, 
$24,000,000, and Brazil, $23,000,000. 

There can be no question but 
that the allied nations and their 
colonies will absolutely refuse 
for a time at least to export raw 
materials to Germany, which will 
add to her embarrassment as a 
manufacturing nation and thereby 
restrict her exportation of finished 
articles. 

In addition to this her merchant 
marine has suffered serious loss. 
In 1914 Germany had 4,935 sea- 
going vessels with a gross ton- 
nage approximating 5,500,000 tons. 
Of these ships, 2,000,000 tons were 
in foreign ports when the war 
broke out and since then most of 
them have been confiscated while 
about 1,000,000 ‘tons are locked 
up in neutral ports and may per- 
haps yet become the property of 
the Allies. 


SHIPS WILL NOT BE LACKING 

To overcome these maritime 
losses Germany has been building 
vessels throughout the war. In 
fact, one authority states that the 
“fires in the German shipyards 
have not gone out during the 
war.” 

To aid shipowners the Govern- 
ment has authorized the organi- 
zation of a ship martgage. bank 
in which the big German banking 
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| “How About Filling In? 


Is It 10 Times Faster 
On That Work Also?” 


Just as this Hand Machine will save time in addressing work, 
it will speed up filling-in names and addresses on form letters. 
Faster than ten typists. 


Prints from metal type through a ribbon like the typewriter, 
giving you the kind of a match you require. 


Put it to the test in your own office. An Addressograph man 
will bring a Hand Machine to your desk for a two-minute 
demonstration. He will leave it for ten days trial at our 
expense if desired. Use it for fill-in work, addressing, or 
in any work where you write names. See for yourself what 
it will do. 


Ask for two-minute demonstration. No obligation. 


'Addressogfaph. 
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interests are heavily concerned. 
One of these companies is al- 
ready operating in Berlin while 
others are contemplated. In ad- 
dition to this, mortgage banks 
have been opened where small 
manufacturers finding themselves 
in difficulties are able to have ex- 
tensions granted at an exception- 
ally low rate of interest. 

With their usual foresight Ger- 
man merchants have already made 
large purchases of raw materials 
abroad, but it is questionable if 
these goods already bought will 
be allowed to be shipped even 
from the neutral countries where 
they are now stored. It is an open 
secret that practically all the wool 
crop of last year in the Argen- 
tine is owned by Germans as well 
as many hides and much wheat. 
This is also true of other necés- 
sities produced in Brazil, Chile 
and Uruguay. 

Economists, men of affairs, 
merchants and others are now 
discussing and planning for the 
reconstruction period in Germany 
as if that time was at hand, for 
the German nation is a firm be- 
liever in preparedness. All of 
these discussions are based on the 
assumption that foreign markets 
will be open to the Hun when 
peace comes, and on the further 
belief that the mark “Made in 
Germany” wil! carry no odium 
with it. 


SOCIETIES TO EXTEND TRADE 


Business societies and organiza- 
tions for the purpose of creating 
and extending trade in foreign 
fields have materially increased 
in the past three years. The Insti- 
tute for Economic Intercourse 
with Bulgaria was organized for 
the purpose of stimulating trade 
between the fatherland and Bul- 
garia. The German-Turkish So- 
ciety for establishing educational 
institutions in Turkey and foster- 
ing a greater intimacy between 
Germans and Turks was brought 
into existence in 1915. 

Trade with Latin-America is 
hoped for by the forming of 
numerous German-Spanish asso- 
ciations, notably the Verbund 
Deutschland-Spanien, chartered in 
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1918, with more than 3,000 mem- 
bers. In addition to this there 
has been brought into being the 
German-South American Associ- 
ation; the Ibero-American Insti- 
tute; the German Economic Asso- 
ciation for Central and South 
America, with 1,400 members and 
the German-Argentine Verbund. 

Right here it may be pertinently 
asked, What has been done in the 
United States along these lines to 
cement the friendship and com- 
mercial relations which we now 
have with Latin America? 

Germany claims to-day that the 
United States has failed to ob- 
tain permanent advantages from 
the opportunities created by the 
world war in Central and South 
America and that Germany would 
not only regain but increase her 
trade with these nations as soon 
as peace comes. I regret to state 
that I am also forced to this con- 
clusion and the fault is entirely 
our own for we have failed to 
grasp the chances that Fate threw 
into our lap. 


EXTENSION, ALSO, OF EXPORT BANKS 


It may surprise my readers to 


know that despite her enormous 
war budget Germany is arranging 
for an extension of her export 
banks and will depend on them to 
open markets and assist in re- 
gaining her trade which she con- 
siders only temporarily lost to 
her. In July, 1917, a group of 
Hamburg merchants organized 
such a bank and branches of it 
will be opened at an opportune 
time in Central and South Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, the Far East 
and in Australia. A central for- 
eign trading bank adapted to reg- 
ulate the financial transactions be- 
tween Germany and_ overseas 
countries will be a part of this 
chain of strong financial institu- 
tions. 

The Institute for Sea Traffic 
and World Economy laid the 
cornerstone of its new structure 
February 9, 1918, in Kiel. This 
school is designed to develop po- 
litical and social sciences and to 
scientifically study sea traffic and 
world economics. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Textile Brands & Trademarks 


UST off the press. A directory of over 13- 
000 trademarks and brands of textile prod- 
ucts. Only book of its kind ever published. 

Almost five years in compilation. 


: 
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' A Directory of 
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Gives the trademark name; states if regis- 
= tered; character of goods; maker or first-hand 
= distributor. Also a cross index of all names for 

each product. 


It is a valuable book for buyers of textiles, 
owners of trademarked textiles, trademark at- 
torneys, label manufacturers, etc. 


Pin a $5 bill or check to your letterhead and 
just say Trademark Directory. We'll send it 
to you with a money-back guarantee if you don’t 
want to keep it. 


Directory Dept. of 


Textile World Journal 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Save Paper and Better Your Sales) 


The High Cost of Paper May Prove a Blessing in Disguise If It Leads 
You to Discard Wasteful Practices 


By Gilbert P. Farrar ; 


UST about the time that ad- for Catalogue No. 2 ta ar 
vertisers in general had vis- This catalogue left me 
ions of the paper market coming just as vague an “a9 of tl 
down from the high place it I needed as did N 
soared to something over two gestions: No 3* 
ears ago, up go the prices again. ~~ 
: at are you going to do about 
it? 
Are you going to use less 
printed matter? Or are you go- 
ing to use cheaper printed mat- 
ter? 
— Of the two “strategic retreats” 
I don’t believe that you are go- 
ing to do either. You are going 
to Hooverize on your printed mat- 
ter—You are going to stop wast- price :\ 








ment 
ood printing 1s a mechanica nell f 
term. Good advertising—profit- 
able advertising—is a matter of 
how we handle the good printed 
atter. 
believe emphatically in buy- 
ing the best printed matter you 
can buy for some sales proposi- 
tions and I believe that average 
quality printed matter is fully as 
effective for some other proposi- 
tions. 
After checking up actual re- 
suy~~— xumber of pieces 
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SYSTEMS 
BOND— 


a quality paper at a moderate price 
that will enable you to use as 
much printed matter as usual AND 


KEEP UP YOUR STANDARD 


without worrying over the cost. 


Good printing and good advertis- 
ing both depend to no small degree 
on suitable paper. Printers and 
lithographers find that Systems 
Bond is a very satisfactory paper 
to use. Advertisers find that it adds 
prestige to their selling message. 


Send for a sample of Systems Bond 
Then let us quote you our price. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
501 Firrn Avenure, New York City 
Mills: Western Sales Office: 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Bldg., 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, IIl. 
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Advertisers and advertising 
agents can list LIFE with 
every assurance that its cir- 
culation will not be altered 
because of the new postal 
zone mailing rates. 


LIFE never enjoyed 
greater popularity— now in 
excess of 150,000 net cash 


paid per issue, plus its many 
readers per copy. 


The Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations will tell you 
LIFE’S circulation 


methods are 24K gold 
standard. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St, West, No. 17,, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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These facts but give a brief 
outline of what Germany is really 
doing in a commercial sense dur- 
ing the progress of the war. We 
all know that Germany must be 
defeated for the good of man- 
kind and that Prussianism must 
be wiped out: for the comfort of 
future generations. 


WIN OR LOSE GERMANY WILL GO 
AFTER FOREIGN MARKETS 


But the German people can- 
not be eliminated. Her popula- 
tion of 60,000,000 must be reck- 
oned with. They are a formidable 
economic reality. They can adapt 
themselves to conditions which 
may confront them with an elas- 
ticity that few nations possess. 
They are hard workers, frugal, 
economically inclined and have a 
remarkable aptitude for industry, 
farming, trade, shipping, engineer- 
ing and financing. They have 
given to the world a perfect les- 
son in efficiency. No matter what 
befalls them, how terribly they 
may be defeated and how much 
restitution may be demanded of 
them in land or money, they are 
bound to come back into the field 
of commerce, and once there will 
convert their remarkable ingenui- 
ty into conquering markets which 
may now be held by their former 
trade enemies. 

The question which confronts 
us as individuals and as a na- 
tion is this—are we prepared 
commercially to meet and defeat 
this seasoned enemy? I doubt it. 
Despite the war and the chance 
it gave us to acquire absolute con- 
trol of these new markets we 
failed to entrench ourselves as 
we should have done and our 
Government has also failed to 
support our exporters and manu- 
facturers as it should. 

When peace comes Germany’s 
commercial army will be ready 
for an invasion of the markets 
we temporarily hold and unless 
we prepare with judgment and 
precision and experience and 
ability for the onslaught the com- 
mercial plans that Germany has 
made for the reconquest of these 
fields of opportunity will be only 
too easily realized. 


What the Busi- 
ness Man Can Do for 
Americanization 


6 POCKET reminder on 
War Americanization 
Service, entitled ‘What you can 
do for Americanization,’ is being 
widely distributed among indus- 
tries,’ says a bulletin of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. “The little booklet con- 
tains perforated pages which can 
be torn out for distribution on 
‘What every American can do for 
Americanization,’ ‘What the Busi- 
ness Man can do for Americaniza- 
tion,’ ‘What Young People can do 
for Americanization,’ ‘What the 
Neighbor can do for Americaniza- 
tion,’ ‘What Women can do for 
Americanization, ‘What the 
Churches can do for American- 
ization,’ ‘What the City can do for 
Americanization,’ ‘What the Im- 
migrant himself can do for Ameri- 
canization.’” The suggestions for 
the business man are as follows: 
1. Don’t waste men. If you employ 
two men to keep one at this crisis, this 
is an anti-American act. 

2. Conserve men. Go further than 
eliminating waste and see that the safe- 
ty, sanitation, and housing of your men 
is ‘~~ them fit during the war. 

3. Every man or woman who does not 
speak -English should be learning it. 
Insist upon their learning it in school 
or in your shop and designate one of 
your employees to see that it gets done. 

4. Urge the public educational au- 
thorities to start language classes in the 
factory for those who do not understand 
English and are unable to attend school. 
Efficiency increases with knowledge of 
English and citizenship. Give it recog- 
nition by increased wages and promo- 
tion. 

5. Stop anti-American propaganda and 
agitation the instant it raises its head 
in your plant by providing information 
and co-operation on true Americanism. 

6. Invite naturalization officers to ex- 
plain citizenship to your aliens and en- 
courage them to make America their 
home. Give them time off with pay 
to attend to their naturalization exam- 
Inations. 

7. Develop incentives through wages, 
hours, bonuses, insurance, pensions, 
safety, profit sharing and co-operative 
management. The employer who keeps 
his men at work contentedly today is 
America’s most practical patriot. 


E. K. Houk Adds to List 


The “Quality Group” of magazines 
has appointed E. K. Houk, Los Angeles, 
as Pacific Coast representative. 





Tile Manufacturers Advertise 
Swimming Pools 


Aim Is to Develop a Sport Whose Growth Will Cause Demand For 
Tiled Pools 


By Albert L. Gale 


N appeal for the improvement 

of the American young man 
of to-day in order that he may be 
the more efficient man of to-mor- 
row is the keynote of one of the 
special campaigns conducted by 
the Associated Tile Manufac- 
turers, whose headquarters is at 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

This takes advertising form be- 
cause of the fact that one of the 
products manufactured by most of 
the sixteen members of the asso- 
ciation is tile for swimming pools. 
The swimming pool being a de- 
sirable and almost essential fea- 
ture of any Young 


will call for the highest possible 
measure of efficiency on the part 
of those who stand on the thres- 
hold of commercial and profes- 
sional activity. That the physical 
welfare of the youth will have 
much to do with his fitness for a 
more intensive and_ productive 
participation in the serious duties 
of to-morrow is the idea around 
which the association’s efforts 
along this line are centered. 
Several months ago the manage- 
ment of a Y. M. C. A. in a western 
city wrote to the association and 
said, in substance, that “because 














Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building, 
swimming 


and 
constitut- 
ing an -exercise de- 
signed to improve the 
physical condition of 


appropriateness of the 
campaign in behalf of 
more and better pools 
is immediately ap- 
parent. 

The  association’s 
members believe they 
are justified in en- 
couraging the instal- 
lation of swimming 
facilities as a duty al- 
most patriotic. That 
the under-age boy of 
to-day, hundreds of 
thousands of them, 
are liable to be called 
upon to perform mili- 
tary service before 
the war is over is a 
condition to be reck- 
oned with. And even 
if the contiict were to 
come to a_ sudden 
end, or within a year 
or two, the readjust- 
ment of business and 
economic conditions 
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Tomorrow’s man will have great work to do 
—his job is just as big as today’s—he must 
any boy or man, the be fit. The Y M.C 
promised health to young men—and Chris- 
tian recreation. 
swimming pool. 
conservation of health—nothing more pa- 
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of the war” their members had de- 
cided the erection of a new build- 
ing or the remodeling of the pres- 
ent one would be inadvisable. 

On receipt of this letter, how- 
ever, there came to someone the 
thought that the quality of Amer- 
ica’s young manhood is more im- 
portant now than ever before in 
the country’s history; that an 
army is trained or recruited more 
quickly and effectively when its in- 
dividuals are strong, athletic, 
healthy; that the best reserve 
force America can have is a re- 
serve force of upstanding boys 
and young men. 

So an argument in favor of 
swimming pool construction came 
out of an objection to it, and the 
result has been eminently satisfac- 
tory. The follow-up includes an 
attractive booklet on swimming 
pools, showing some of the best 
installations in association build- 
ings, clubs, etc. 

This same idea would seem to 
deserve application in numerous 
other places in the field of adver- 
tising, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that manufacturers of 
sporting goods, athletic equipment, 
outdoor paraphernalia and other 
goods designed to assist in build- 
ing and developing the bodies of 
boys and youth could employ it to 
profitable advantage. 

The reconstruction period which 
must follow a treaty of peace will 
demand every ounce of physical 
equipment, every mental power, 
that the United States can com- 
mand. Much of the work of the 
world, its rehabilitation and the 
tasks of re-supplying it, will fall 
upon this country. Real manhood 
will be at a premium in those days 
of new-found peace just as it 
is when the hardships of the 
training camp and the trench 
demand versatility of mind and 
body and the highest possible 
degree of endurance. The finest 
type of preparedness, of equip- 
ment, of conservation, applies to 
and embraces the qualities of man- 
hood. And even the strongest 
minds in frail and untrained 
bodies will not achieve maximum 
victories either in war or the 
period that follows it. 


Says Progress Demands a 
Larger Page 


AMERICAN SHEET METAL 
LATE COMPANY, 
PittsBurGH, June 3, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer has read with interest the 
various opinions relative to the change 
of size for Printers’ Ink. Please 
register my vote to increase the size 
to the regular business standard, also to 
increase the type sizes to 10-pt. and 
8 pt. Advertising stands for progress, 
and typography and size are simply the 
vehicles to present live advertising to 
an interested class of readers. 
_ The present size is too small, both 
in page and typography. Why cry for 
an old model? The influence and pres- 
tige of this publication will be enhanced 
with a more liberal and adequate pres- 
entation. I am not so much impressed 
with the argument of the crowd who 

carry it in their pocket.” It needs 
to get under the skin, and to be read 
as business, and studied on a par with 
other business productions. Therefore, 
the size should be standard with every 
other business publication. 

What will it lose? Nothing distinc- 
tive except its former unstandard size, 
which it has long since outgrown. It 
need cause no more concern to make 
this change than the change from knee 
pants for the growing youth. The 
present size is not pleasing, nor is it 
impressively distinctive. The title only 
is distinctive. A change will not lose 
this, therefore standardize it, as a class 
or business publication. The command- 
ing position of Printers’ INK calls for 
more than a pocket publication, and a 
handling beyond its present mechanical 
get-up; and the eternal fitness of things 
suggests this proper change. 

H. V. Jamison, 


AND TIN 


1918. 


Manager Advertising Department. 


It’s Intrinsic Worth That 
Counts 


Tue Laconpa Manuracturinc Co. 
STEAM SPECIALTIES | 

SPRINGFIELD, On10, May 27, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been much interested in the 
discussion which has been going on in 
the last few issues about changing the 
size of PrinTeRS’ INK, and want to cast 
my vote in favor of maintaining the 
present size. 

While Printers’ INK is read so uni- 
versally because of its articles and edi- 
torials, the size also has something to 
do with its use. The size of PRINTERS’ 
INK is its trade-mark. It makes it dis- 
tinctive and a fellow gets to look on his 
weekly P. I. as his old friend. Thus, 
again, the small size makes it plain that 
its popularity depends not on appear- 
ance, but on the good, solid matter con- 


tained therein. 
C. W. Katsrus. 
Advertising Mgr 
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Big Buying Power in Smaller 
Chains 


“Tue Five anp TEN CENT AND VARIETY 
StorE MaGaziINne” 
New York, May 25, 1918. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ Ink: 

The article by G. A. Nichols headed 
“Tremendous New Market Springs from 
Five & Ten Cent Expansion,” in your 
issue of May 23, certainly hits the nail 
on the head. Practically all the five and 
tens are now selling higher priced lines, 
with the exception of the Woolworth 
company. 

There is one point, however, that 
Mr. Nichols did not emphasize enough 
in his article, and that is the great 
buying power that exists outside of the 
large chain store companies. There are 
hundreds of concerns operating two and 
three stores up to eighty-six, as well 
as thousands of individual stdres, many 
of which have the buying power of 
several of the smaller chain stores. I 
know of a number of individual 5, 10 
& 25 cent stores that are large enough 
and do as much business as ten of the 
smaller chain stores of the largest 
syndicate companies. 

Another point. Many of the smaller 
chain companies do a large jobbing busi- 
ness in their sections. McClure Ten 
Cent Company, of Atlanta, Ga., operat- 
ing about a dozen stores, and going 
above a dollar, has been jobbing goods 
to hundreds of concerns throughout the 
South. The Morris Co., Bluffton, Ind., 
operating nineteen stores; A. A. Grimes, 
of Marshall, Mo.; Trick Bros., of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich.; Kaufman five and 
ten Cent Stores of Pittsburgh, and 
others. y 

Here is a connecting contact point: 
the jobber and retailer combined. I 
the jobbing head decides to push cer- 
tain lines here, he has his own retail 
stores to begin with. 

Butler Bros. have built up a wonder- 
ful jobbing business with the 5 & 10 
cent variety stores. Concerns like Car- 
son Pirie Scott Co., Marshall Field 
and Claflin’s are developing this branch 
of their business. 

That 5 & 10 cent stores are handling 
dollar lines, and higher, is still un- 
known by a large percentage of manu- 
facturers and jobbers, and I feel that 
Mr. Nichols’ article will do a lot of 
good. 

JaMEs KRIEGER, 


Manager New York Office. 


Might Have to Be 
Made Larger 


BotsrorD, CoNSTANTINE & TYLER, 
PorTLAND, OrEGON, May 29, 1918 
Editor of Printer’ INK: 
Printers’ INK in its present size can 
be easily carried in a coat or hip pocket 


Pockets 


without trouble. If the size were en- 
larged this would not be possible. 

The present size of the paper is prac 
tically a trade-mark. It would not be 
as distinctive or as much loved in any 


other size. 
Joun B. McCott. 
P. S.—Don’t change the size. 


INK 


Would Increase Value of Ad- 
vertising, Too 


“THe GLEANER,” 
Detroit, June 4, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A new riddle might read, “What is 
the curse of an agency man’s home’ 
and the best friend of our boys in 
khaki?” and the answer would be 
“magazines!” 

There is not an agency man from the 
copy boy up whose home is not littered 
with the magazines and_ periodicals 
which we overzealous publishers are 
continually forcing on them and the 
monthly visit of the rag-man who pays 
a few cents per hundred pounds for 
this priceless material is a welcome re- 
lief to the lady of the house, as we all 
know! 

Yet, everyone of our camps and 
cantonments are begging for the maga- 
zines which we are thus wasting. The 
better class of fiction and educational 
publications are worn threadbare, and 
recently at Camp Meade, a captain of 
ordnance told me, he believed an 
especially popular comic weekly was 
read and passed among a thousand men 
before its smiles were worn beyond 
recognition. 

And yet the postal department has 
offered to place these in the hands 
of our boys either here or in France, 
where they are most needed, if we 
will but place a penny stamp on the 
face of each and post it. 

Thus, fifty cents or a dollar invested 
each week in penny stamps, each to 
carry one of your “waste” magazines, 
will go farther than in any other war- 
investment you can make. 

This same plan can be applied by the 
agency in making use of the copies 
which are no longer needed for check- 
ing or in cleaning out the files. Think 
how much five dollars in stamps will do! 

No true American is doing all he 
can who will wantonly waste a maga- 
zine or let one lie idle to-day! 

G. M. Stocum, 
Publisher. 


Size Is Right for Busy People 


Tne De ViLtsiss MANUFACTURING Co., 
ToLepo, Ouro, June 5, 1918. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Ours is a most friendly interest in 
PrinTerS’ INK, and, incidentally, we 
most decidedly should like to see this 
jewel of a public: ation retain its original 
easy-to-carry and “‘more-sure-to-be-read” 
size. Its present size is one of the 
reasons why it is a jewel to the aver- 
age busy fellow—and that alone should 
be sufficient, as most of us are average 


and busy. 
R. D. Wattz, 
Advertising Department. 


Louis C. Pedlar Opens in New 
York 


Louis C. Pedlar, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, Chicago, has opened an_ office 
under his own name in New York. 
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Was Emerson Right? 


a When he said— 


if ae “If a man preach a better sermon, write 
Vt, a better book, or build a better mouse- 
y trap than his neighbor, tho’ he hide 
himself in the wilderness, the world 

will make a beaten path to his door.” 


Emerson was right. 


Building better catalogs and plateshas made 
a maze of beaten paths to the Cargill door. 


(intelligent, painstaking cooperation with our custom- 
ors, coupled with the highest mechanical skill, has 
enabled us to build books and direct-by-mail advertis- 
ng of the greatest effectiveness—sales material that 
hows the merchandise in the most attractive and 
‘onvincing manner. 


How this has made The Cargill Company a national 
organization is strikingly shown on the next pages. 





Cargill Service is Nation- 


A graphic and convincing illustration of the co 
city—every city has one or more Cargill g 

say of Cargill Printing and Engra 

solved most effectually ‘he 








THE CARGILL COMPANY Compl! 





e— Unaffected by Distance 


wid: range of Cargill Service. Every red dot isa 
ers —every customer has the same thing to 

“the best we can find—they have 

em of Long Range Service.” 


ld P:inting Service Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Cargill plant is complete in every way—wholly independent of outside 
assistance for any part of the work from planning to shipping 


Let Cargill Service Open 
a Path to Your Door 


The Cargill organization can help you in your work. 
By a thorough knowledge of advertising, as well as of 
book making, we can interpret and work out your ideas 
with the least possible demand on your time. 


That knowledge leads us straight to the work,—enables 
us to make books and other printed matter that pos- 
sess the utmost effectiveness, at a price that is surpris- 
ingly low for work of the high Cargill standard. 


Give us the opportunity to prove it to you. 


The Cargill Company 
Complete Printing Service 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Why Do Able Men Make Bore- 


some Convention Speeches ? 


An Attempt at an Explanation 


By B. 


WO men sat in the convention 

hall at the national gathering 
of a great association of business 
men. It was not a convention of 
the A. A. C. of W., as will be 
obvious from what follows. It 
wasn’t a convention of advertis- 
ing men at all. Upon the plat- 
form, a member of the organiza- 
tion was making a speech. It had 
gestures, and everything. It had 
not been committed to memory; 
it was not that atrocity of atroci- 
ties, a manuscript read aloud; but 
yet the two men wiggled and 
twisted on their folding camp 
chairs. Finally, by common con- 
sent, they rose and tiptoed out, 
falling over their neighbors’ 
(souvenir) walking sticks, and 


hastened to a low vulgar tavern , 


buried his flushed 
in a tankard of 
Then said one to the 


where each 
countenance 
grapejuice. 
other: 

“Can you tell me why conven- 
tion speeches are so bad? These 
men who address us are success- 
ful followers of commercial pur- 
suits; many of them are possessed 
of fine minds, others even make 
large incomes. They are inter- 
esting men to sit beside in a 
Pullman smoking compartment; 
they have done things, and seen 
things. Why is it that when you 
place them on a platform nor-by- 
nor-east of a pitcher of so-called 
ice-water their words become as 
the mouthing of raw cornmeal, 
and their ideas as profitless as 
walking through the dry sand of 
the Mojave Desert?” 

“The answer is easy,” replied 
his sapient companion, at the same 
time asking the barman to draw 
more grapejuice, from the wood. 
“These good men are bad speakers 
because of their goodness.” 

“I do not get you,” responded 
his companion, secretly matching 
coins with himself in his side 
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pocket to see whether he dared 
pay for the next round. 

“Of course you don’t,” returned 
the other. “But nevertheless it is 
a fact. These speakers, like near- 
ly all respectable and successful 
men, are thoroughly good and 
worthy souls. On _ forty-seven 
Sundays each year they go to 
church and hear a sermon. Per- 
haps three or four times a year 
they attend a speech or lecture ot 
some sort delivered by a really 
first-class expert speaker. The 
numerical proportion in favor of 
the sermon is so great that they 
unconsciously form a mental im- 
pression that the sermon is the 
standard form of public address. 

“Therefore, when the Pro- 
gramme Committee asks these 
excellent business men to make a 
speech, they decide at once that 
a sermon is what is really wanted 
—a sermon built around business, 


instead of Christianity. 
TALK SHOULD BE TO THE MAN IN 


THE AUDIENCE 


“But they overlook one fact 
which every preacher in the world 


could tell them: the hardest job 
in the world is to preach a really 
interesting sermon about abstract 
things. It takes wonderful skill 
to discuss ethics, morality, spirit- 
ual culture, so that the average 
man is not bored to tears by the 
intangibility of it all” 

“Intangibility is a fine word,” 
commented the other, putting his 
money back into his pocket and 
making signals to the cup-bearer. 

“Run over in your mind a list 
of the great philosophers of all 
times—Plato, Descartes, Hobbes, 
Berkeley, Kant, Spencer, Berg- 
son,” the other went on. “Not 
one of these master intellects— 
except William James—could 
make abstract discussions really 
interesting. Why should a con- 
re) 
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vention orator expect to succeed 
where they have failed? 

“As Arthur Brisbane says in the 
June American Magazine, there 
is only one subject in which every 
man is interested—himself. And 
what he wants to hear from other 
people is: ‘What have you done 
that J might do? What are your 
experiences which will be of as- 
sistance to me?’ The ‘philosophy 
of business’ is nothing after all 
but the expression of good reso- 
lutions; and every man has his 
own private Hades paved with 
these, of his own manufacture. 
But the one thing we can’t make 
up out of our own heads is the 
other fellow’s experiences. And 
so we like to hear about those. 
Michael Williams says in his 
High Romance that as a news- 
paper reporter he listened to sev- 
eral thousand speeches, of which 
ten were good ones. I'll bet those 
ten speakers were men who had 
done something interesting and 
had sense enough to tell it!” 

“Your remarks,” said his com- 
panion, “are well worth a quar- 
ter.” And reaching into his pocket 
again, he summoned the assuager 
of parchedness to them. 


Hard, Maybe, to Keep 
Quality in Larger Size 


SouTHERN Bett TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY — CUMBERLAND TELE- 
PHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPaAny, INC, 

AtLanTta, Ga., May 25, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The discussion concerning a proposed 
change in the size and form of Print 
ERS’ INK now progressing in your col- 
umns, is of considerable interest to me, 
I hesitate to say how many years I 
have been a reader of your publication 
because I am still a young man. Dur- 
ing my grammar-school days I was for- 
tunate enough to see it frequently and 
during ten years of newspaper work 
read it regularly. It is still one of the 
publications which I look forward to 
with real interest and in which I eel- 
_dom fail to find something of interest 
or value. Certainly, I have read it for 
at least twenty years. 

Unless there is some overpowering 
economic or mechanical reason why it 
is imperative to change the size of the 
magazine, I for one hope that its pres- 
ent friendly and convenient form will 
not be changed. 

Coming to us weekly as it does, 
Printers’ INK now contains as much 
matter as can be read and properly 
digested in one week. There is no need 
for a greater amount of matter and if 


Up 
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the size should be larger there would 
be the everlasting temptation of paddin 
out contributions to the detriment of 
the conciseness which is now such a 
conspicuous and worthy feature. 

No matter in what form PRINTERS’ 
InK comes to us, we shall al! doubtless 
continue to read it if it maintains its 
acknowledged supremacy in its particu- 
lar field. Certainly it is now distinctive 
in appearance and in form and can be 
kept on the desk or in the pocket with- 
out causing the slightest inconvenience. 

Like many other of your readers, it 
may be difficult to explain exactly why 
I wish to have Printers’ INK come to 
me in its present form, but I do. 
Evetyn Harris, 

Publicity Agent. 


No More Fishing, If Larger 
Size Is Adopted 


Tue Neosuo Stipe Co. 
Neosuo, Missouri, May 25, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Anent the agitation for a change of 
size of PRINTERS’ Ink. 
Tell ME, how c’n a feller close up 


shop at 5 pv. M., wind his Lizzie and 
slip away to the “crick” for a few 
hours’ fishin’ and smokin’ with a BIG 
FLAT in his pocket? 


Them’s the sentiments of one of your 
“brush” readers. 
I votes deliberately, unequivocally and 
conclusively NO. 
Yours for always in the pocket. 
G. R. Lowe. 


But Larger Size Would Fit a 
Knitting Bag 
New YorK City, June 4, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Please don’t, as I had the inside 
pocket, in my last winter overcoat, 
purposely re-made to accommodate it, 
and have already given instructions 
that the same thing be done in the coat 
of my thrice-dry-cleaned, two-piece sum- 
mer suit, just brought forth from its 
moth-evading shroud. My preferred 
literary working tools are the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Printers’ INK and the 
“World Almanac,” all of which are of 
the (about) 5% by 8, convenient va- 
riety. It is, therefore, in a goodly com- 
pany. Why, then, the change? 
Cuarves F. RIDEAL. 


1918. 


Appearance Would Not Be 
Improved 


Ws. J. Lanny 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., May 28, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I can’t understand what’s the idea of 
enlarging the size of Printers’ Ink. 
Hasn’t the present size suited for years 
thousands of readers? 

For heaven’s sake, don’t disfigure it; 
keep it up the way it’s known to the 


1918. 


bunch, ‘cause you'll never make it 
look any better, no matter how old it 
gets. Take a tip from 


W. Lanpy. 
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Charles W. Pugsley Leaves University of 
Nebraska to Become Editor of 
The Nebraska Farmer 


ROFESSOR CHARLES W. 

PUGSLEY, director of the 

agricultural extension service 
of the University of Nebraska, has 
resigned that position to become 
editor of The Nebraska Farmer, 
with which Twentieth Century 
Farmer has been consolidated. 

Having served the farming in- 
terests of Nebraska in a way that 
has given him an un- 
usually wide acquaint- 
ance and a reputation 
extending far beyond 
the confines of Ne- 
braska, Professor 
Pugsley joins The 
Nebraska Farmer be- 
lieving that through 
the editorship of Ne- 
braska’s only weekly 
farm paper he can be 
of greater service to 
Nebraska farmers. 

Charles W. Pugs- 
ley is farm-reared 
and trained. Born in 
Harrison county, 
Iowa, he spent the 
earlier years of his 
life on his father’s 
farm, where general 
farming and livestock 
husbandry were the 
order of the day. In 
1898 he was graduated 
from the Woodbine 
Normal and taught in 
that school for four 
years immediately 
thereafter, living on the farm in 
the meantime. During this period 
he purchased and managed a farm 
near Woodbine. 

Thus was laid the foundation 
for entry into the University of 
Nebraska, from which he was 
graduated’ with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in agriculture 
in 1906. Immediately thereafter 
he returned to Iowa, where he 
managed his own' farm and that 
of his father under a partner- 
ship agreement for the first year. 








(Advertisement) 


The next year he purchased his 
father’s farm, which he still owns 
and operates. 

In 1908 he accepted a position 
in the University of Nebraska as 
assistant professor of animal hus- 
bandry. After one year his activi- 
ties were transferred to the de- 
partment of agronomy, where he 
developed the department of farm 





CHARLES W. PUGSLEY 


management, which had not been 
taught in this institution and had 
not been developed in any other 
up to that time. He continued in 
this work until July 1, 1911, when 
the regents asked him to accept 
the position as director of agri- 
cultural extension. It is in this 
department that he has been em- 
ployed until the present time. 
Under Professor Pugsley’s man- 
agement the extension. service has 
been developed into a department 
of very great value and helpful- 
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(Continued from page 107) 
ness to the farming interests of 
the state. From a department do- 
ing almost nothing but farmers’ 
institute work he has developed it 
so that now a majority of the 
counties in the state have farm 
bureaus which are officered and 
managed by the farmers them- 
selves. Thus the extension de- 
Parimeyt.is being made to serve 
as the connesting link between the 
farmer and his state agricultural 
educational institutions. 

Professor Pugsley was a dele- 
gate of the United States govern- 
ment to the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, Italy, in 
May, 1913, and during that sum- 
mer traveled extensively through 
Europe making a study of co- 
operative agricultural work. By 
action of the Nebraska legislature 
he was commissioned to make a 
study of farm credits and market- 
ing in Europe during that same 
period. 

He is a charter member of the 
American Farm Management As- 


sociation and the National Corn 
Association, and for six years has 


been chairman of the executive 
committee on extension organiza- 
tion and policy of the American 
Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations. 
For three years he was chairman 
of the committee on boys’ and 
girls’ institutes of the American 
Association of Farmers’ Institute 
Workers. He is also a member 
of Alpha Zeta, an honorary agri- 
cultural fraternity. 

As editor of The Nebraska 
Farmer the writing of the edi- 
torial page will be only one of 
Mr. Pugsley’s duties. This page 
will be the medium through which 
he will discuss questions of mo- 
ment; but he will also hold him- 
self in constant readiness to give 
personal attention to those things 
that will promote the welfare of 
Nebraska farmers. 

We doubt very much that there 
has ever been a man in Nebraska 
who, in any capacity whatever, 
has been more prompt to see and 
understand the problems of Ne- 
braska farmers than Mr. Pugsley. 
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He has approached the solution of 
these problems with rare good 
judgment and has obtained the 
confidence of both farming and 
commercial interests through his 
impartial application of remedies. 

The Nebraska Farmer’s broad 
editorial policy is probably re- 
sponsible, more than any other 
one factor, for the paper’s re- 
markable growth in the last ten 
years ard for its absolutely domi- 
nating position in its field. S. R. 
McKelvie, publisher of The Ne- 
braska Farmer, who has also been 
its editor until now, opens a col- 
um”. entitled “The Publisher’s Sen- 
timents” in The Nebraska Farmer 
of June 8. The following remarks, 
reprinted from that column, will 
lead to a fair understanding of 
The Nebraska Farmer’s basic edi- 
torial policy. 

“The editorial page has now 
been turned over to Mr. Pugsley 
and our readers will be ‘rid’ of 
me in that quarter, but I am not 
going to ‘shut up’ entirely. In 
this little corner I shall have my 
weekly visits just the same. I 
shall talk about things that I see 
and hear and think, and the funny 
part of it is that what I say may 
not agree with the views of our 
editors and readers at all. It may 
so happen that we will be talking 
upon, the same subject at the same 
time and our opinions may be dia- 
metrically opposed, but that should 
never be construed to mean that 
we are on the brink of a family 
‘row’: It will be simply another 
evidence of our belief that every 
one is entitled to his own opinions 
and should be untrammeled in the 
expression of them, so long as he 
avoids personalities or disloyalty 
to our government. In our way 
of thinking, one man’s opinions 
are no better than another’s unless 
they are more nearly right, so it 
is our desire to encourage straight 
thinking by the individual instead 
of paternalism in which some so- 
caned leader thinks for the entire 
flock.” 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper 
LINCOLN 


(Advertisement) 
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The Soldier, 
the Dealer and Adver- 
tised Brands 


(Continued from page 6) 


customers who would buy from 
him even though his product was 
not so well advertised. Then, too, 
a great many retail dealers would 
have fountain pens made, stamped 
with their own name only, figur- 
ing that it is better to advertise 
one’s self than someone else. 

With the coming of the sol- 
diers, fountain, pen conditions sud- 
denly changed. The boys wanted 
a pen that they had heard about 
back home. When a dealer would 
try to sell something stamped only 
with his own name, they suspected 
that he was trying to put some- 
thing over on them. They didn’t 
care whether he had been estab- 
lished since 1885 or not. Safety 
first was their motto, and safety 
lay in buying a pen which they 
had seen advertised in their home 
newspaper, and featured in the 
front show case of the home town 
book and stationery store. 

And so the pen manufacturer 
whom I have alluded to focused 
his attention on cantonment cities. 
One of his travelers, for instancé, 
gave up his former large terri- 
tory and came to San Antonio to 
live, spending his whole time in 
this city. Dealers have been en- 
couraged to make window dis- 
plays, and considerable poster ad- 
vertising has been done. The re- 
sult has been to capitalize past ad- 
vertising effectually. The soldier 
remembers having seen this pen 
advertised in the stores back 
home. And so, when he comes 
into the new environment, every- 
thing looking strange, and pos- 
sibly a little hostile, it is like meet- 
ing an old friend to see the name 
of this fountain pen staring at 
him from a hundred show win- 
dows and outdoor signs. 

This manufacturer is doing 
probably 90 per cent of the foun- 
tain pen business in San Antonio, 
without a very great advertising 
outlay, because the psychological 
conditions are just right. He also 


figures that it is good advertis- 
ing to get his product into the 
pockets of the boys, who, after 
the war, will go back to their 
homes in every corner of the 
country. 

I recently talked with a man 
who is in the jewelry business in 
rather a large way in one of the 
more important Southern canton- 
ment towns. People in the North 
and East have little idea of the 
business that is done in some of 
the comparatively small Southern 
cities. The place in which this 
man lives, for instance, has less 
than a hundred thousand popula- 
tion, and yet there are four stocks 
of jewelry invoicing more than 
a quarter of a million dollars 
each. ' 


HOME-TOWN FOLKS KNEW THE 
PRIVATE BRAND 


The jeweler in question has 
been in business for more than 
twenty years, and has always pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the re- 
tailer should advertise himself, 
rather than the manufacturer. 
Wherever possible, he has always 
had the maker’s stamp omitted 
from an article and imprinted 
with his name instead. Even in 
as important an item as men’s 
watches he has followed this plan. 
On American-made timepieces the 
name of the manufacturer might 
sometimes be engraved on one of 
the movement plates; but on the 
dial, where it must be seen every 
time the watch is consulted, his 
own name invariably appeared. 

It was so through his whole 
stock. All the old traveling men 
knew this jeweler’s hobby, but 
occasionally a new man would 
make his sales talk on the amount 
of money his firm was spending 
in the magazines. This would in- 
variably bring on a lecture. 

“T don’t want to hear anything 
about the money your concern is 
going to spend in the big publica- 
tions,” the merchant would say. 
“Tt is a knock, not a boost, with 
me, and I will tell you why. 
When I sell an article with your 
name on it, I am advertising you. 
But when I sell an article with 
my name on it, I advertise my~ 
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self. And I have educated my 
public up to the point where they 
accept an article as good because 
it comes from my store, not be- 
cause some manufacturer up East 
has told them so.” 

And he was really getting away 
with it. For a hundred miles 
around his store was accepted as 
an authority. Merchants in the 
small towns were in a constant 
state of aggravation on account 
of customers throwing his name 
in their faces. He was about as 
popular with the small town 
merchants as Marshall Field’s is 
with the storekeepers in Gary, 
Ind. His story of recent business 
developments as related to me is 
illuminating. 

“You know my ideas on the 
subject of nationally advertised 
goods,” he said. “I have always 
believed that a merchant is very 
foolish to feature anyone’s name 
but his own. For more _ than 
twenty years I did not mention 
the name of any manufacturer in 
my newspaper advertising, and I 
never featured any special manu- 
facturer’s goods in a window dis- 
play. 

“My 


occupies the best 


store 
corner location in a large city, and 
costs me $1,200 a month’s rent. If I 
use my valuable window space to 
exploit a certain make of men’s 
watches, I may convert fifty men 
to the belief that they ought to 


own a watch of that make. But 
it does not at all follow that any 
of them will buy from me. They 
can get the same thing from any 
little store around the corner, or 
they may have a brother-in-law 
working in a wholesale house, and 
send to him, thinking to beat the 
price a little. Every penny that 
I have ever spent in advertising 
has gone to convince the public 
that my store is an authority; that 
when an article came from my 
store it did not need any addi- 
tional guarantee in the shape 
of some Eastern manufacturer’s 
name stamped on it. 
“But when the 

took place, business 
more than changed, 
revolutionized. The city sud- 
denly doubled in population. Ours 


mobilization 
conditions 


they were_ 


INK 


is an old settled community, and 
in normal times we knew at least 
75 per cent of the people who 
came into the store, and one-half 
of our sales were charges. But 
since the mobilization, less than 
20 per cent of our sales are 
charged, and fully 75 per cent ot 
the people who come into the 
store are strangers. 


STRANGERS LOOK FOR WELL KNOWN 
TRADE-MARKS 


“It is this proportion of strange 
customers which makes the dif- 
ference and the necessity for 
quick action. We have no longer 
plenty of time to make a cus- 
tomer gradually out of a man by 
letting him learn how high the 
store stands in the public estima- 
tion, but we must do_ business 
with him right now if we are 
going to do it at all. Next month 
he may be in Seattle, Savannah, 
or Paris. And to the stranger who 
casually stops to look in our show 
window, we are no better than 
any other store in town. More- 
over, there is a lurking suspicion 
in the stranger’s mind that most 
of the stores in town are crooked 
anyhow. 3 

“It was this suspicious attitude 
on the part of the customers that 
at first worried us most. We had 
been used to doing business in a 
friendly, dignified manner, and 
when a well-dressed woman one 
day stated emphatically that we 
were simply robbing the public, 
because she could positively buy 
a leather bag back home in Cleve- 
land for $10, which we had 
marked for $27.50, the salesman 
got mad and told her she had 
better go back to Cleveland and 
buy it. 

“But when I got to thinking it 
over, I made up my mind that it 
would be wisest to swim along 
with the current. In war time, 
and other periods of public ex- 
citement, people do not think and 
act normally. I have always been 
greatly interested in the French 
Revolution, and an individual of 
that time named Santerre has 
always impressed me as an exam- 
ple of the queer twists of human 
nature under abnormal conditions. 
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Carry-On 


A “Close-Up” of Business 
Taken June 1918 


E are living in a period of surprise, of 
profound change, of marked divergence 
from precedent. 
Trade has learned to go without some things 
entirely or to be satisfied with newly constructed 
products. It is the hour of the pinch hitter. 


Old standards of merchandise are passing into 
obscurity and oblivion. “The old order 
changeth.” 

Do you imagine that it will ever come back? 
Do you believe your business, as it was before 
the war, will ever come back without one dandy 
big fight on your part? 

Not much it won’t. When Rip Van Winkle re- 
turned home even his old dog had forgotten him. 


The instant peace is declared business will be 
plunged into the most desperate competition the 
world has ever seen. It will be heartless, cruel. 
Only those who have made themselves strong 
and fit by adequate preparation shall survive. 


On that day the chaps who are now looking 
with smug complacency upon the return of their 
old customers and the old demand will be yell- 
ing S OS at the top of their lungs. To get back 
then will be ten times as difficult, ten times as 
costly, as to prepare now for that coming busi- 
ness confusion. 

Let us write you some business insurance which 
will make your place and your product secure. 


Let this powerful and authoritative business 
paper act as your spokesman to keep your name 
and product alive and healthy. Let it etch your 
name so deeply upon the minds of your custo- 
mers, present and prospective, that the acid test 
of time and change will be powerless to erase it. 


DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 
231 W. Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 


Established 1846 Shane Bryant 4900 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Boston: 207 South St. St. Louis: 1627 Locust St. 

Philadelphia: 929 Chestnut St. Cleveland: 539 Guardian Bldg. 

Chicago: 215 So. Market St. San Francisco: 423 Sacramento St. 
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Way sens 


Advertising Appropriation 








Pittsburgh, Pa., is the workshop of the world. The workshop 
of the world is doing more for this country than any other city. 
The workshop of the world is also one of the most prosperous 
cities of this country. The prosperity of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
shown by the following figures: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., oversubscribed its Pittsburgh, Pa., oversubscribed its 
Liberty Loan Quotaby over $14,000,000. Red Cross Quota by $1,500,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., is now preparing Month of May Pittsburgh Clear- 
to accommodate over 100,000 more ing House Exchanges were over 
population about to locate here on $517,000,000, increase over last year 
account of new manufacturing of $174,000,000, an average of over 
plants. $6,000,000 per day. 


These figures entitle Pittsburgh, Pa., to a big portion of any 
advertising appropriation. 


Why? 


THE GAZETTE TIMES 


(EVERY MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


(EVERY EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY) 


Should Be Included in Every 
Advertising Appropriation 


This combination of newspapers is the advertising hub of Pitts- 
burgh. All successful advertisers use this combination. No list 
is complete without them. 


This combination is bounded newspaperly by Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


A flat combination rate, making these desirable advertising 
mediums an exceptionally good buy, is now in force. 


Eastern Office URBAN E. DICE, Western Office: 
KNILL-BURKE, Inc., Foreign Advtg. Mgr., KNILL-BURKE, Inc., 
110 West 40th St., Gazette Square, 468 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


Payroll of Pittsburgh District Over $10,000,000 per Week 






































At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion this Santerre was a middle- 
aged, fat, settled, well-to-do brew- 
ery owner. One cannot imagine a 
type less inclined to revolution 
and turmoil. But it was Santerre 
who led the attack on the Bastille, 
fought in the front of the mob 
that stormed the king’s palace, 
and was always conspicuous when 
a little frolic was organized to 
burn a rich man’s house or shoot 
tip the business district. 

“And so in my store we have 
taken Santerre, the fat French 
brewer, as a text. From myselt 
down to the last clerk we have 
made a vow not to get mad at any 
customer for the duration of the 
war. We are going to remember 
that people act different in times 
of public excitement, and that a 
man may ordinarily be kind- 
hearted and gentle, even though 
he did call the store a robber’s 
den because we charged him a 
dollar and a half to clean his 
watch. 

“The wise business man is the 
one who recognizes any change 
in the attitude of his trade, and 
adapts himself to it. If I can 
make my store and stock appear 
more like the familiar, back-home 
stores where these strangers have 
been in the habit of doing busi- 
ness, I am going to have an easier 
time of it. Out of my big stock 
I might make a window display 
showing 500 military watches, 
every one stamped with my name, 
and backed up by a handsome sign 
stating that they are guaranteed 
as represented or money back. 
But the elittle store around the 
corner which has four watches in 
the window bearing the familiar 
name and factory printed price of 
a nationally known firm, stands a 
better chance of selling one to a 
stranger. 

“At first I was inclined to be a 
little pessimistic over the trend 
of affairs. It seemed that I was 
losing the effect of long years of 
advertising, and that my impos- 
ing $1,200 a month corner store 
gave me no particular prestige 
over the man on the side street 
who pays $50 a month rent, be- 
cause we must both handle the 
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same goods if we want to do 


business with the transients. 

“But I find things working out 
all right since I began to feature 
nationally known goods. The past 
reputation of the store counts, be- 
cause strangers so frequently ask 
some local person with whom they 
have become acquainted, where 
there is a reliable place to buy a 
certain article. And _ the big, 
handsome store is more benefited 
than the little one, for the reason 
that people like to trade at a 
handsome, stylish establishment, 
and it is only from fear that the 
stylish store may be higher 
priced that they try elsewhere. 
But when they have _ looked 
around and seen the same goods 
with the same price tags at both 
places, it is not hard to guess 
where they are going to spend 
their money.” 

This merchant expresses the 
sentiments of hundreds of busi- 
ness men in cantonmernt towns 
and cities. Many of them have 
been opposed to nationally adver- 
tised goods and fixed prices be- 
cause they felt there was danger 
of losing individuality. But with 
the character of their trade sud- 
denly and radically changed, the 
national advertiser seems like a 
big brother. 

The known values of nationally 
advertised merchandise stand be- 
tween the retailer and trouble. 
Cantonment towns offer a most 
unusual opportunity to cash in on 
past publicity. 





York 


Leaves New 
“Tribune” 


Frank A. Eaton, for the past two 
years manager of the advertising serv- 
ice department of the New York Tri- 
bune, and also until recently editor of 
the Tribune’s Sunday Pictorial Section, 
has resigned to become circulation man- 
ager of the Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, A 


Eaton 


Assistant to J. T. Ashbrooke 
Appointed 


E. D. Copeland has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 


Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston. He 
was formerly connected with the ad- 
vertising department 
Sweeper Co., Torrington, 


of the National 
Conn. 








Advertises for “Lost” Milk Bottles 


Food Administration in Indiana Cuts Milk Dealers’ Overhead Thereby 
and Relieves Railroads of Considerable Shipping 


HE Marion County, Indiana, 

Food Administration has been 
staging a unique advertising cam- 
paign in Indianapolis newspapers, 
for the return of “lost” milk bot- 
tles. A Printers’ INK representa- 
tive determined to find out the 
“why” of the advertising. 

“What becomes of milk bottles, 
anyway?” was asked of Stanley 
Wyckoff, the Food Administrator. 
He grinned. “Ask 
your wife,” was his 
laconic reply. 

“Our advertising 
campaigns for the re- 
turn of milk bottles 
was simply an eco- 
nomic necessity,” con- 
tinued Mr. Wyckoff. 


one. That involved the use of 
materials and labor, and nowadays 
both of those factors must be re- 
ligiously conserved. Following up 
this same line of thought, we find 
that the finished milk bottles must 
be crated for shipment—more ma- 
terials and labor. Which brings 
us to the final matter—that of 
transportation. With all rail lines 


groaning under the volume of 


A 


LOST! 


500,000 Milk Bottles 





“This ptoblem of the 
lost milk bottle is by 
no means a new one, 
although unquestion- 
ably, for one reason 
or another, the loss is 
somewhat abnormal 
at this time. Dairies 
have always expected 
to lose milk bottles. It 


The Milk Bottle sailed in poe is oie 
and steps must be taken to pe the use of milk bettles for 
Orders have been issued 
of milk bottles by jynk dealers and how it is desired to 


a Indianapolis and milk 
dealers hard pressed to secure sufficient supply 


Patriotic Appeal to Housewives 


By STANLEY WYCKOFF 


saere serious gvery Gay 


and are being enforced to stop all baer and selling 
locate and prevent other 


Will YOU Help? 


Every housewife in this city can help and we know that 


was part of the game, 
and they were pre- 
pared for it. But in 
war times, these mole 
hills have a way of 
turning into genuine, 
full-grown mountains, 
almost over night. 
“First of all, there 
was the question of 
the intrinsic value of 
the milk bottle. At 


YOU will do your part. 


Here’s What We Ask YOU to Do 


—Bearch your home, in the pantry. in the closets, in the cellar, on the back porch, in the back- 
via ‘everywhere and find every milk bottle you have and return it to the desler from whom you take 
2—Do not put op fruit, vegetables or amy food in milk botfles, or use them in any way tA your 
Return promptly every bottle you get and be sure thet your cesler (whether a milk desler or 
ney, bet for every fl bottle he sells you. 
Admimstratior orton County one en Sn ee 
ead os cae Oller pape tedlico ats avery, or ond te ak Geos or coe 
& 
ag yon ete in ih Stn emia ren 
eucit ak CO Ot ee ee eee 


We Are Depending on the Women of Indianapolis. Will YOU Help? 


STANLEY WYCKOFF, U. 8. Food Administrator for Marion Conty, 


CONSERVATION APPEALS HAVE TAUGHT HOUSEWIVES TO 


HEED THIS KIND OF ADVERTISING 


present prices of foodstuffs and 
labor, the dairies are hard put to it 
to-show a profit. The milk bottle 
situation threatened to be the last 
straw which would break the 
camel’s back. Every unreturned 
milk bottle represented a dead loss 
to the dairy. 

“Then there was another and 
perhaps an even more important 
aspect of the matter. Obviously, 
each unreturned milk bottle had 
to be replaced by a brand-new 


Government business, we consid- 
ered it manifestly unpatriotic to 
impose upon them the added and 
unnecessary burden of transport- 
ing these milk bottles. Such 
things appear to be mere trifles. 
But then, this war will be won by 
mere trifles. It’s concerted effort 
that counts. 

“What shall we do about it?’ 
That was the question. ’Twas a 
simple matter to issue and enforce 


Pa order stopping the buying and 
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HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


AND 


FLORAL LIFE 
2 Ww #om O01 0) 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


SMALL TOWN AND RURAL 


$1.00 the Line 


This rate applies on three-time orders for 
the months of July, August and September 
or in the instance of an advertiser using 
200 or more lines in a single issue. 


The circulation is guaranteed and proven 
and will be maintained regardless of any 
change in second class postage rates. Oltte 


omeerstecielerslistematcatl tater e 
AO) Dh Ge 1 @) .4\)) ton OF) Oe) DEN LOND DEEPA ole | 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL and FLORAL LIFE 
The Mail Order Magazine with a Mission 
I. E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Mer 
BATAVIA, ILL. 


Chicago Office New York Office 
RHODES & LEISENRING CO A. H. GREENER 
2003 Harris Trust Bld 140 Nassau St. 
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selling of all milk bottles by junk 
dealers. But this accounted for 
only a small portion of the loss. 
Comparatively few persons de- 
liberately disposed of milk bot- 
tles through such channels. Most 
of the bottles remained unre- 
turned through carelessness or 
thoughtlessness on the part of the 
housewife. 

“T felt certain that if I could 
reach her—if I could get my mes- 
sage before her—and let her face 
the situation, my problem would 
be solved. Display advertising 
seemed the most logical method 
of accomplishing this. And so we 
advertised.” 

The advertising explained the 
situation to the housewife and re- 
quested her co-operation. Under 
a sub-head titled, “Here’s what 
we ask you to do,” each adver- 
tisement carried the following 
definite, concrete suggestions : 


No. 1. Search your home, in the 
pantry, in the closets, in the cellar, on 
the back porch, in the back yard, every- 
where, and find every milk bottle you 
have and return it to the dealer from 
whom you take milk. 

No. 2. Do not put up fruit, vege- 
tables or any food in milk bottles, or use 
them in any way in your housekeeping. 

No. 3. Return promptly every bottle 
you get and be sure that your dealer 
(whether a milk dealer or grocer) gets 
an empty bottle for every full bottle he 
sells you. 

No. 4. Report to Food Administra- 
tion for Marion County any case that 
you know of where milk bottles are 
being held, used for some other pur. 
pose besides milk delivery, or sold to 
junk dealers or any other person to be 
resold. 

No. 5. Discourage the practice among 
your neighbors of using milk bottles 
for canning or preserving foods and re- 
port any case where people persist in 
this practice. 


The campaign brought some 
very definite results, according to 
Mr. Wyckoff. “I have reports in 
my office,” he said, “showing that, 
as a result of this publicity, liter- 
ally thousands of milk bottles 
have been recovered from private 
homes, as well as from small food 
dealers who were using the bot- 
tles for their products. 

“And the great big point is that 
we are getting the housewives 
started right. They are forming 
the habit of returning an empty 
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milk bottle for every full one that 
they purchase from milk dealer or 
grocer. I expect the results of 
our campaign to continue through- 
out the coming months.” 


Front Covers for Government 
Posters 


AcME HarvestinG MacuiIneE CoMPANy 
Peoria, Itt., May 29, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I stopped ir front of a news stand the 
other day and everywhere were peri- 
odicals with glowing covers. 

great many of these covers car- 
ried the conventional girl’s head, others 
war pictures. A great many of them, 
while artistic and very pleasing in de- 
sign, color scheme and harmony, did 
not seem to carry a real message. 

The thought struck me that here was 
the place to put our war posters—and 
here is where we get the punch. I 
would suggest that the publishers either 
donate the front covers to the Govern- 
ment for publicity purposes during the 
duration of the war, or make some ar- 
rangement for their use. 

This is merely a suggestion which 
may be the means of opening another 
avenue for our Red Cross, Liberty Bond 
and Tobacco Drives. 


Epwin E. Dayton. 


Nine Colors for Women’s 
Waists 


The United Waist League of Amer- 
ica, organized last month, has adopted 
nine colors for fall wear instead of the 
usual fifty or more. These are: Ecru, 
navy, taupe, silver, castor, seal, ever- 
green, prune and old china as shown in 
the standard card of the Textile Color 
Card Association, in addition to black 
and white. 

The League is now working to get 
the co-operation of the other women’s 
wear industries, such as millinery, shoes, 
skirts, suits, hosiery, etc., in featuring 
these colors so that the consumer may 
be .able to secure color harmony 
through out her entire costume. 


A. M. Comma % With Seaman 
Agency 


A. M. Corcoran, formerly with the 
Johns-Manville Company and more re- 
cently with Gilbert T. Washburn & Co., 
both of New York, has been appointed 
manager of the typographical depart- 
ment of Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Canada 


Publications 
Size 


Change 


Maclean’s Magazine and Farmer's 
Magazine, published in Toronto by the 
Maclean Publishing Co., Limited, are 
to be changed in size. The new type 
page will be 93% inches by 12% inches. 
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During the first five months of 1918 


The Des Moines Capital 


has published more advertising in six issues a week than any other 
Des Moines newspaper has published in seven issues a week. 


The Capital has made a gain over the first five months of last year 


of 934%. 


The Capital also excluded during that period thousands of inches of 
objectionable advertising, published by its competitors, and which is 
included in their totals. 


The Capital is particularly predominant as a local advertising medium, 
and in the first five months of this year has published 110,224 inches of 
advertising from Des Moines business firms, as against 95,991 inches 
for its nearest competitor, including its Sunday issue. 


The circulation of the Des Moines Capital is now the largest in the 
history of the paper, and has increased every month during this year. 
The net paid figure for May was 63,411 copies daily. 


There are two other evening newspapers in Des Moines, and accord- 
ing to the last statement to the U. S. government, the six months aver- 
age for the Capital was 59,990. The other two evening newspapers 
were respectively: 48,442 net paid copies; 45,678 net paid copies. 


The Capital is the big representative evening newspaper of Des 
Moines and of Iowa, has a national reputation for cleanliness and high 
standards, and the Capital was never so big, nor so strong, nor so 
well thought of as at the present time. 


Dozens of big national advertisers use the Capital exclusively in Des 
Moines with satisfaction. 


The Capital has a particularly strong co-operative service, and dozens 
of advertisers testify to its value. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
Special Representatives O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Threefold Co-operation 


Every telephone connec- 
tion requires co-operation. 
The slightest inattention or 
indifference on the part of the 
person who calls, or the com- 
pany that makes the connec- 
tion, or the person who is 
called results in a corre- 
sponding deficiency in serv- 
ice. Each is equally re- 
sponsible for the success of 
the service. 


Not only is it to the advan- 
tage of the individual him- 
self to use the telephone 
efficiently, but his conserva- 
tion of the advantages of 
these national lines of speech 
benefits all telephone users. 


Accuracy in calling, 


promptness in answering, 
clear and deliberate talking, 
courtesy and patience on the 
part of both user and oper- 
ator are essentials of service, 
and must be mutual for good 
service. 


Efficient telephone opera- 
tion is vital to the war work 
of this country. The army, 
the navy and the myriad in- 
dustries contributing sup- 
plies depend on the tele- 
phone. It must be ready for 
instant and universal use. The 
millions of telephone users 
are inseparable parts of the 
Bell System, and all should 
patriotically contribute to 
the success of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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National Dry Goods Men In- 
dorse “Made in U. S. A.” 


The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, at its spring meeting in Chi- 
cago last week, indorsed the movement 
to have the “Made in the U. S. A.” 
label placed upon all American-made 
goods in the future. This action was 
taken after an address by H. S. Carter, 
representing the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The convention also made plans to 
have the retail store be one of_ the 
greatest factors in the sale of War 
Savings Stamps. It was recommended 
that every retail dry goods man in the 
country have a weekly War Savings 
day for the rest of this year. On that 
day all customers will be asked to take 
part of their change in War Savings 
Stamps when making purchases. Cus- 
tomers who have charge accounts will 
be asked to buy $5 worth of stamps. 
The association decided $100,000,000 
worth of War Savings Stamps could be 
disposed of in this manner. 

Charles A. Stevens, president of 
Charles A. Stevens & Bro., Chicago, 
urged the retailers to mould public 
opinion in favor of the stamps by hay- 
ing some mention of them made in their 
daily advertising and also by carrying 
the stamps as merchandise. 


Reasons Why Advertisements 
Appeal 


Not long ago the Chicago Evening 
American conducted a contest among 
its readers to determine what adver- 
tisements in several issues had the 
strongest appeal and why. After the 
replies were all in, they were analyzed 
according to the predominant reasons 
ascribed therein, for the advertisements 
being considered ‘“‘best.” 

Seven hundred and fifty letters in 
which a certain ad was selected gave the 
predominant reason as follows: illus- 
tration, 217, or 27 per cent; headline, 
129, or 17 per cent; copy, 119, or 16 
per cent; convenience, 62, or 8 per 
cent; appearance, 50, or 6 per cent. 
Other reasons which were given less 
often were size, timeliness, style, re- 
liability, simplicity, etc. 

In the case of another advertisement, 
selected by 355 persons, its patriotic ap- 
peal was considered strongest in 156 
letters, or 44 per cent. Other reasons 
ascribed were as follows: Appearance, 
101, or 30 per cent; love of music, 34, 
or 10 per cent; music in home, 22 or 
6 per cent, and “latest hits,” 11, or 3 
per cent. 


Powell Leaves Expanded 
Metal Company 


_C. O. Powell has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Company, Chicago, to 
take a similar position with the Buda 
Company, Harvey, IIl., manufacturer 
of the Buda motor. 
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ADVERTISERS 
WHOSE GOODS 
“GO FOREIGN” 


or who wish them to, should 
real'se that ‘‘PUNCH’S” 
FIELD IS THE WORLD. 


All Britons abroad, many of 
them in control of vast enter- 
prises, deem ‘‘ PUNCH” 
not least among their links 
with home. 


To them ‘‘ PUNCH” pays 
his weekly call, cheers them 
with his wholesome humour, 
keeps them au fait with 
the brighter side of life in 
the old country, and brings 
brightness to their own. 
How eagerly every page of 
“4 PUNCH "’—from cover to cover— 
is read by Britons in every clime 
m ny advertisers can testify. Won- 
derful business results have been 
traced directly to ‘‘PUNCH’S” 
Foreign Sale. 





You—if you would seek the patron- 
age of Britons at home or scattered 
far the wide world over—can choose 
no better medium to reach them than 
‘*PUNCH,” with its universal cir- 
culation and its strictly high-class 
public. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch” 
IO Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 





Suggestions for a Better Price-Main- 
tenance Bill 


Publisher Points Out Defects of Stephens Bill—Retailers’ Legitimate 
Interests Sacrificed—What a Fair Measure Should Provide 


By Jason Rogers 


Publisher of the New York Globe 


OW that the Courts and the 

Federal Trade Commission 
have finally decreed regarding 
price maintenance as attempted to 
be inflicted upon business un- 
der so-called exclusive licenses 
through trade-marks and patents, 
the atmosphere is cleared for 
something really constructive in 
the way of national legislation 
under proper regulations to pro- 
tect manufacturers from malicious 
price-cutting. 

A year or two ago manufac- 
turers were reluctant even to dis- 
cuss the subject of federal regu- 
lations of profits and quality of 
merchandise, but to-day with the 
Government operating the rail- 
roads and talking about handling 
many important lines of industry, 
such control does not assume the 
offensive note to their ears that 
it formerly did. 

The so-called Stephens Price 
Maintenance bill, by which certain 
manufacturers proposed to secure 
through legislation rights denied 
them by the courts—the right, up- 
on payment of a ten dollar bill 
for registration, to regulate prices 
clear through to the consumer— 
can never be enacted. 

If all those who were back of 
this bill will now get together and 
agree upon some simple compro- 
mise measure along the general 
lines of the Borah bill in the Sen- 
ate, providing for Government 
supervision as to the fairness of 
fhe prices asked and of quality 
standards, I am confident that 
something can be accomplished 
during the next Congress. 

In other words, if the manu- 
facturers who have established 
big markets for standard goods 
through advertising will be fair in 
their demands I am sure that most 
of those who have opposed the 
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drastic provisions of the Stephens 
Bill will, in the spirit of fairness, 
do what they can to help give 
them the protection they need 
from ruthless price-cutters who 
seriously injure selling plans and 
distributions. 

For example, I have always 
opposed the provision in the 
Stephens Bill preventing the buyer 
and owner of merchandise from 
disposing of it for the best price 
he could get unless the manufac- 
turer was willing to take it off his 
hands at the price he paid for it. 
Unless a retailer’s stock is liquid 
he is seriously handicapped, and 
unless a manufacturer really 
stands behind his goods to the 
point of taking them back the 
dealer should be allowed to dis- 
pose of them for ‘what he can get. 


THIS PROTECTION CONSIDERED 


PROPER 


If the registration of goods, for 
which maintained prices are de- 
sired, is placed under the super- 
vision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to ascertain fair costs of 
production, costs of selling, and 
reasonable allowance of profits to 
jobber, wholesaler and _ retailer, 
the public and all lines of business 
involved will be protected. 

I am in hearty sympathy with 
the idea of giving the owners of 
honest quality-standard goods the 
degree of protection necessary to 
permit them successfully to mar- 
ket their output and to protect 
small retailers from those who, by 
cutting prices on standard goods, 
seek to make the public believe 
that cheap, unbranded goods repre- 
sent the same comparative values. 

The trouble in the past has been 
that certain manufacturers, bank- 
ing on a right they: thought they 
had but which has now been 
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To serve a few clients—and 
serve them superlatively well. 
That is the policy and purpose 
of this organization. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 


Advertising 
Detroit 























Can you write 


selling copy? 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for a copy 
writer, preferably a young woman. One with 
agency experience, who is working or has worked 
on national accounts, preferred. 


We do not want a literary scholar, but a sound, 
convincing writer who can appreciate merchan- 
dising plans and apply them to selling copy. 


We will pay a salary weil in keeping with the 
work, and more as the applicant proves his or 
her growing worth. 

Make your application by mail only. Your reply 


will be treated in strict confidence. Send samples 
of your work. Give full information stating edu- 





‘cation, experience, age, salary expected, etc. 
Address M. H. BIOW, care of Weil-Biow-Weill, 116 West 32d Street, N. Y. 
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proved to be unfounded, have 
been inclined to be too arbitrary 
in their relations with dealers and 
retailers who would not exactly 
comply with their desires and di- 
rections. 

It may be-that the Federal 
Trade Commission or other body 
selected to have supervision, in 
case price maintenance _legisla- 
tion is effected, will fix upon 
slight differences in prices to 
large and small dealers buying 
widely different bulks of goods, 
and permit slight differences in 
the prices at which the goods may 
be sold or not as they, in their wis- 
dom, decide is the soundest busi- 
ness procedure. 

I have been opposed to the pas- 
sage of the Stephens Bill because 
I thought it dangerous to put in 
the hands of all manufacturers 
rights which seemed to me to be 
against the interests of the con- 
sumer. Now that the courts and 
Federal Trade Commission have 
unqualifiedly supported my con- 
tentions I make this statement for 
the purpose of showing my will- 
ingness to co-operate in helping 
produce some fair and equitable 
measure which will give all the 
protection advertising manufac- 
turers of standard goods require. 


More Experience in Getting 
O. K. on Copy 


Futter & SMITH 
CLEVELAND, May 28, 


1918. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with interest the “School- 
master’s” and Mr. Call’s remarks on 
O K’ing copy by other men than the 
advertising manager in a company. 

T want to relate several experiences 
by companies who O K copy before it 
is published. My first position in an 
executive advertising capacity was with 
a large manufacturing concern. The 
reason I was employed was_ because 
they “could not conscientiously O 
their advertising agents’ copy. Why 
they thought I could please them any 
better than their agents a has al- 
ways been a mystery to me. I didn’t. 

My first effort, after being connected 
with this company, was a folder. Know- 
ing that they would be hard to please, 
I put my best effort forward to make 
it a really fine piece of work. After 
four days of constant writing and re- 
writing I had what I considered a mas- 
terpiece. I could find no more 
fault with it. I then had it typed 
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and sent it in to the sales manager, 
who promptly got out his blue pencil, 
and what he didn’t do to it wasn’t 
worth doing. It was then sent to the 
president, who made some more cor- 
rections, reversed some of the S. M.’s 
changes, and sent it back to me. I 
didn’t have the heart to look at it. 
I sent it right in to be typed. I then 
carefully read the new copy, knowing 
the peculiarities of the men and try- 
ing to find something which they had 
improved. There wasn’t a single sen- 
tence! Neither of these men knew 
even the rudiments of advertising. One 
was a salesman of the “breezy” type, 
the other was an inventor who thought 
in technical terms only. 

The second, third, fourth ad infinitum 
were the same way. My next position 
was the opposite. My work was based 
on results—the sales manager used to 
say, “I don’t want to read your copy. 
I don’t know anything about advertis- 
ing, but I do know a lot about re- 
sults.” The funny part of it is (or is 
it so funny?) I made my biggest suc- 
cess in that position. 

Here is another concrete example of 
O. K’ing copy. There is a very large 
national advertiser who employs one 
of the ‘facknowledged best” advertising 
agencies in the country, and who pays 
his advertising manager somewhere be- 
tween $10,000 to $15,000 a year, who 
has to have seventeen different O K’s 
on the copy before it can be published. 
In justice to itself, the agency charges 
extra for the service of re-writing after 
the second time. If they didn’t they 
would lose money on the account, be- 
cause each piece of copy is rewritten 
at least six or more times, or until 
every one of the seventeen is satisfied 
with the result. 

I agree with Mr. Call that the ma- 
jority of men cannot K copy which 
they have not written without mutilating 
it almost beyond recognition. I would 
like to hear some remarks to the con- 
trary if there is really a large adver- 
tiser who can O K his advertising man- 
ager’s copy without mutilating it. 

G. R. Rockey, 
Research Department. 


“Evening Wisconsin” in New 


Hands 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, 
which was founded in 1847, has been 
sold to William H. Park, formerly 
owner of the Milwaukee Daily News, 
and two associates, whose names have 
not been made public. For the past 
twelve years the paper has been con- 
ducted by Mrs. William E. Cramer, 
widow of its founder. 


Joins “Harper’s Bazar” 


Mrs. M. T. Snell, formerly associ- 
ated with Collin Armstrong, Inc., New 
York, and previously with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia, is now connected 
with the promotion department of 
Harper’s Bazar, New York. 
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Who Are the “Essentials” in 
Advertising ? 


AMERICAN Ever-READY + 
Lone Istanp City, N. 
May 2ath, "1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

Provost Marshall Contias’s order 
which clears the deck of men of draft 
ige who are engaged in work which 
‘annot be considered essential industry, 
opens a question that will be of inter- 
est to many of us who are engaged in 
the business of sales-promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

While your pages are already taken 
up with much that is of even greater 
importance, I nevertheless suggest that 
there may be thoughts on both sides of 
the question which are well worth ex- 
pressing and which cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in pages of Printers’ INK. 

Assuming that an industry which 
maintains an advertising and _ sales-pro- 
motion department is’ considered of 
sufficient importance ‘“‘to carry on” 
through the war, what is the opinion of 
readers concerning the necessity for 
men of draft age continuing their work 
in the promotion of sales and in the 
planning of advertising? 

Taking the other side, is the man 
of draft age employed by an adver- 
tising agency, or by a newspaper or 
magazine soliciting advertising, justi- 
fied in considering himself a wartime 
producer? 
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It will be interesting to follow through 
successive issues and see how many 
views will be expressed and published 
on this question which is of no small 
general interest and which is of consid- 
erable special interest to men in the 
business of advertising and sales-promo- 
tion. 

R. S. FrorTHINGHAM. 


Merged With Class Journal 
Publications 


The Horseless Age, purchased a short 
time ago by the Class Journal Company, 
New York, has been merged with the 
three motor ptblications of that company 
—Automotive Industries, Motor World 
and Motor Age. 


Wm. J. Noble Opens in Cleve- 
land 


William J. Noble, until recently East- 
ern manager of Home Life Magazine in 
New York City, has established the 
Noble Advertising Service in Cleveland. 


Leaves L. V. Fletcher & Co. 


George K. Parsons has resigned as 
Detroit manager for L. V. Fletcher & 
Co, New York, carburetor manufac- 
turers. 











steadily increasing. 


Graduation Day— 


Do you remember yours—and the mixed feelings 
of relief and regret, of confidence and timidity in 
facing life and meeting responsibility as a self- 
reliant individual? It is the same experience our 
clean, active, High School boys and girls will have 
this June—thousands of them. 

You know how important and influential a 
factor they are in the family unit and the 
national scheme today. Their earning capacity, 
like their ambition and personal needs, is 
Why not measure the actual advertising 


value—the aggressive buying influence—of a specific 200,600 
just such young folks in 200,000 desirable homes—85% of 
them in towns under 25,000. 


The immediate returns. to say nothing of their future good will, 
from the small investment required will pe you Tryit out 
for actual results in the next available issue of 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Archer A. King, Inc., People s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE Boys’ Wortp THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’Ss WEEKLY 














Can’t Specify Quality for Goods 
Bearing a National Trade-Mark 


Supporter of National Trade-mark Bill Led Into Interesting Admissions 


Special Washington Correspondence 

AN an American national 

trade-mark in use by thou- 
sands of firms in diverse lines be 
made to stand for quality, and if 
so, how? This question has been 
raised in Congress during the dis- 
cussion of the proposed national 
trade-mark. It will be recalled 
that similar misgivings were ex- 
pressed by many of the manufac- 
turers who contributed to the 
symposium which Printers’ INK 
compiled when there was agitation 
for the phrase “Made in UV. S. of 
A.”—not necessarily as a protect- 
ed trade-mark but as a badge of 
origin. 

To render the discussion the 
more interesting, some of the chief 
participants have been Members 
of Congress who are as well 
known as manufacturers as they 
are as law-makers. The occasion 
of the debate, thus early in the 
history of bills not yet reported 
to either branch of Congress, has 
been the hearing on the House 
measure that has been in progress 
before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Chief among the supporters of 
the bill thus far heard has been 
B. S. Cutler, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. His testimony has 
been especially interesting for two 
reasons. For one thing, Mr. Cut- 
ler has but recently come to the 
Government service from a posi- 
tion in the business world that 
brought him in intimate contact 
with export selling as’ well as do- 
mestic trade. Secondly, it would 
presumably fall to the head of the 
Commerce Bureau to license to 
manufacturers and otherwise ad- 
minister a national trade-mark 
should one be sanctioned. Thus 
his expressions may be said to 
represent the concrete attitude on 


this question of the Department 
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of Commerce which is, indeed, re- 
sponsible for the bills now before 
Congress. 

Outlining to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee the 
ambitions of the Government, Mr. 
Cutler said: “We would like to 
have the trade-mark for the pur- 
pose of establishing an integrity, 
an honesty in the way of produc- 
ing and marketing goods. It has 
unfortunately been true of late, 
under the present conditions when 
markets all over the world are 
hungry for goods, that products 
of an inferior nature, inferior in 
quality, are marketed as charac- 
teristic American products by 
merchants who see the oppor- 
tunity to make a killing and have 
no desire whatever to preserve our 
national integrity as honest manu- 
facturers and merchandisers. I 
could give you instance after in- 
stance of that sort of thing. It 
has been particularly true in South 
America and it is true that a few 
instances of the kind vitiate our 
national relations, to a _ very 
marked extent, so that the honest 
merchandiser and manufacturer 
suffers for a long term of years 
as the result of the practice.” 


RESTRICTIONS WOULD NOT BE TOO 
HARD 


As a further expression in the 
same line, the Governmental 
spokesman said: “We want, first 
of all, to establish national iden- 
tity in the foreign markets of the 
world in order to advertise and to 
establish a quality of goods char- 
acteristic of American products. 
At the present time, American 
products are going to every quar- 
ter of the civilized world, but 
without any mark of identification 
and are frequently handled by con- 
cerns in other countries who claim 
them as their own products.” 

Referring to the use of the con- 
templated national: trade-mark 
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LOT-MACHINE methods 
are most satisfactory in 
vending some things. But 
nothing mechanical is permit- 
ted a place in good agency 
service. ‘The idea that a cer- 
tain coin calls forth a certain 
limited return in thinking, 
human energy contradicts all 
our practice of 40 years. 


WH ful llsCo, Ine 


Tribune Building, New York 


Established 1878 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING ©, 


" ACCURACY- EXCELLENCE ) } 


An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 


920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CAN YOU MEASURE UP? 


The Vice-President of our organ- 
ization is about to enter military 
service, leaving behind him a par- 
tially completed job. We need a 
new man, capable of taking a place 
as one of our officers, to carry it 
through. 


This organization is rendering a 
highly important service to business 
concerns—a service which is even 
more important in time of war than 
it is in time of peace. It is well 
established and successful; within 
its own field it occupies a position 
of leadership. 


The job consists of developing a 
new channel .of sale which has al- 
ready been opened up, and in which 
big results can be accomplished 
within the next six months. It is a 
job for a man who has creative 
ideas, broad selling and advertis- 
ing experience, and sound business 
judgment. Special knowledge of 
our field is not one of the essentials. 


The man we are looking for is 
worth at least $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year, but will accept a cash com- 
pensation of half that amount com- 
bined with an opportunity to ac- 
quire a substantial interest in the 
business; in other words, we want 
a partner, not an employee. It 
will be to his advantage if he is in 
position to make an investment of 
$10,000 to $25,000, under favorable 
conditions. 


Replies are invited only from busi- 
ness men of high standing and will 
be held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress B 653. in care of PRINTERS’ 
INK, 185 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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“under a proper guarantee of 
good conduct,” Chief Cutler said: 
“T am not prepared to discuss ex- 
actly the regulations that may be 
imposed upon the user of a trade- 
mark, but I may say that it is not 
the disposition of the Department 
of Commerce to make them oner- 
ous in any respect. We want to 
make the trade-mark free for the 
use of anybody who will promise 
to be honest in presenting his 
claims for patronage and who will 
be honest in shipping goods true 
to specifications.” 

Pinned down by questions from 
Congressmen as to the qualifica- 
tions required of the goods to go 
out under national trade-mark, 
the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said: “Prac- 
tices must meet a certain standard 
of excellence. We cannot very 
well lay down the exact specifica- 
tions for an article. We want to 
prevent the manufacturer or mer- 
chandiser from specifying his 
goods one way and then shipping 
a different kind of goods.” Again 
he remarked: “It is the present in- 
tention of the Department of 
Commerce to restrict the use of 
the proposed national trade-mark 
to such manufacturers and in con- 
nection with such commodities as 
will meet certain standards of 
trade practice as well as quality.” 


WON’T BE ANY GUARANTEE OF 
QUALITY 


Congressman Esch inquired: “I 
suppose the plan of this bill is not 
to permit any American producer 
or manufacturer to affix to his 
goods the national trade-mark un- 
less those goods meet a certain 
standard of excellence?” 

“No, I would not put it that 
way exactly,” replied Mr. Cutler. 
“We cannot very well lay down 
the exact specifications for an 
article.” 

Rejoined Congressman Esch: 
“The foreign country would not 
be concerned about the practices. 
All it would be concerned in 
would be the output, the product 
itself.” 

Clinging to the idea of super- 
vision of “specifications,” the De- 
partment of Commerce executive 
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elaborated: “We want to prevent 
the manufacturer or merchandiser 
from specifying his goods one way 
and then shipping a different kind 
of goods. You cannot specify 
right away every article made, so 
definitely that a man can lay his 
finger on it and say, “That is classi- 
fication 1-A,’ and so forth; but it 
is feasible to force a merchandiser 
to ship goods according to the 
order he has taken.” 

“IT suppose,” pursued Repre- 
sentative Esch, “your idea then 
would be that in the course of 
time the foreign purchaser would 
make as a condition precedent to 
a purchase that the article pur- 
chased was entitled to the national 
trade-mark ?” 

“Tt would come to that un- 
doubtedly,” admitted Mr. Cutler. 
He then added: “Of course the 
operation of this bill will become 
more definite as time goes on and’ 
the regulations laid down prior to 
the use or prior to the permission 
of the use of the trade-mark are 
framed and adopted. The regu- 
lations need not become mote dif- 
ficult all the time, but will certain- 
ly become more definite all the 
time as practice dictates.” 

Congressman Dan V. Stephens, 
author of the Stephens Bill, 
sought light on the eligibility 
proposition by the question: “Is 
the purpose of this bill or the 
practice of applying it to have this 
trade-mark accompanied by a 
guarantee of the quality or a 


statement of the quality of the 


article?” 

To this the head of the Bureau 
of Commerce made answer: “I 
don’t believe that it will be the 
practice to associate the trade- 
mark with a set of specifications. 
I think the trade-mark will mere- 
ly indicate that the Secretary of 
Commerce has been assured by 
the producer of the article that he 
will ship according to the speci- 
fications on the order.” In answer 
to questions as to whether this 
would not make necessary a sys- 
tem of Governmental inspection, 
the official predicted: “The regu- 
lation may be enforced by depriv- 
ing the user of the mark or its 
further use in case it is proven 
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VISE SIGNALS 


fixed on your files or card index 
are a simple, accurate way of get- 
ting the information you want at 
a glance. 

—Simplify detail 

—Prevent mistakes 

—Save time 

are not acostly, separate system. 

Is it all true? 
Business everywhere says so; busi- 
ness of every kind says so; business 
big and little says so; you will 
say so. 


Send 


This 


it it 


Vise Signals sent on request. 
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VISE CLIPS 


Alert, faithful, well-tem- 
pered caretakers of your 
papers; slip right on; the 
patent steel tongue holds 
fast; papers—few or 
many—are safe, sure, 
right in place. Sheets 
cannot slip either way. 
Vise Clips are made in 
three useful sizes; cut 
shows medium size. Never 
lose their “spring’’; look 
well on your stationery. 


Free 


(Pople 
exclaim 
over 
Vise 


Clips) 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 


Wouldn’t you 
like to try them? 
We will gladly 
send freesamples. 
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U.S. FooD ADMINISTRATION | 
Atlanta, Ga., June 4, 1918 | 


Editor Atlanta Journal: 

This is to advise you of my great | 
appreciation of your kindness in 
aiding to establish and maintain a 
Home Demonstration Kitchen in | 
Atlanta through the agency of | 


The Atlanta Journal 


I consider this a most important | 
and essential undertaking. 

You are performing, therefore, a | 
public service of great importance, 
and I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you my thanks and ap- 
preciation for what you have done. 


(Signed) ANDREW M. SOULE 
Federal Food Administrator for Georgia. 


Advertising in Nebraska 
is 100% Good 


Nebraska produces more wealth per fam- 
ily than any other state in the Union. 
Its percentage of illiteracy is less than 
any other state. 


Everybody in Nebraska reads and every- 

body has the means to buy. Present 

crop prospects were never better. 

YOUR ADVERTISING WILL MAKE 
GOOD IN NEBRASKA 


The most prosperous section of this rich 
state is served by 


THE LINCOLN STAR 


Net paid daily average circu- 
lation for month of May, 1918 31,146 


This is substantially more individual cir- 
eulation than any other Lincoln news- 
paper. The Star has no duplicated cir- 
culation. Every subscriber means a home. 


The Star is the best advertising buy 
in Nebraska. 


The Lincoln Daily Star 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Eastern Representatives: Benjamin & Kentnor 
Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Western Representatives: ‘The Ford-Parsons 





Co., 1048 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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that he did not ship according to 
specifications.” 

Congressman Winslow, out of 
his curiosity as a manufacturer 
as well as a Congressman, asked 
if the national trade-mark idea 
was an “advertising proposition” 
or whether it carried “considera- 
tion of quality and good faith.” 
When Chief Cutler explained that 
whereas world-wide knowledge of 
the national trade-mark was de- 
sired, it was sought to restrict its 
use to goods of honest quality, 
Congressman Winslow comment- 
ed: “I think you are trying to ride 
a horse and a cow at the same 
time. If your idea is publicity, 
that is one thing; if we must con- 
sider publicity and quality, good 
faith and good management, then 
we have another proposition to 
consider.” Finally Chief Cutler 
declared: “You cannot make qual- 
ity out of this bill. If a man 
wants to buy cheap goods and 
wants to pay the proportionate 
price, he is at liberty to do so.” 
Congressman Winslow’s last word 
was, “We will either use the em- 
blem for general publicity, as Ger- 
many has used tke words ‘Made 
in Germany’—fake or otherwise— 
or else it must stand for quality.” 


Woman Becomes Kabo Adver- 
tising Manager 


Miss Helen Carter, president of the 
Chicago Woman’s Advertising Associa- 
tion, has left the copy department of 
the Moreland Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, to become advertising manager of 
the Kabo Corset Company. 


Frank Jepson Goes With Hurl- 
burt Motor Truck Co. 


Frank Jepson, formerly manager of 
sales promotion of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, of New York, has 
been appointed assistant sales manager 
of the Hurlburt Motor Truck Company, 
New York. He will be in charge of re- 
tail sales and sales promotion. 


Amos With Lalley Corporation 


Frank B. Amos, formerly foreign ad- 
vertising manager for the Studebaker 
Corporation, in Detroit, and more re- 
cently manager of the Johnston Overseas 
Advertising Service, New York, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation, 
of Detroit. 
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Before a plate is allowed to 
leave this shop, its faith- 
fulness to the original and 
its printing qualities must 
have the personal O. K. of 
either member of this firm. 


We specialize. For sixteen years 
we have done nothing but make 
color plates. An exacting clientele 
has been good enough to say that 
“Trichromatic plates are as good 
as any that are being made.’’ 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 
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HOW CAN I SAVE ON: CATALOG 
EXPENSES Pp 


A vital’ question this, for publishers of big catalogs. 
But the answer is right inside the catalog—in the paper. 


We make a super light enamel book paper that fits the 
catalog user’s needs perfectly. We call it 


“FEATHERCOAT” 


You will find this paper a money saver, not only on 
initial cost but in reduced mailing expense. 


Made in the basis weight 25x38—46 lbs. A perfect 
catalog paper for colors or black and white. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO New York 


QUQUUGUUISUVU AVALOS 
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New York, June 13, 1918 








In a recent edi- 
Institutional torial, Printers’ 
Copy for iInx discussed the 
the Nations ‘ecessity for 
planning at once 
the measures necessary to meet 
the great problems of after-war 
reconstruction. The fact was 
mentioned that in both England 
and France elaborate plans are 
now being made, which involve 
the best efforts and intelligence 
of a large number of broad-vis- 
ioned men. 

It is interesting to know that 
one of the plans suggested in 
Great Britain for the after-war 
period, is a world wide advertis- 
ing campaign to build good will 
for Britain and British products. 
The scheme is for a government 
bureau to take charge of the mat- 
ter, and do the advertising in 
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those parts of the globe, and in 
such quantities, as local conditions 
seem to make advisable. 

The report that Germany has 
organized a governmental bureau 
through which must go all adver- 
tising done by German firms in 
foreign countries after the war 
would seem to indicate among 
our enemies a determined effort 
to make the necessities of the in- 
dividual business firm subordinate 
to that which officialdom deems 
the best interests of the country. 
This official government advertis- 
ing agency will doubtless camou- 
flage itself in placing copy abroad, 
in the artful way which, as 
J. T. M. has shown our readers, 
is a German specialty; for in the 
Allied countries at least, self-re- 
specting publications will probably 
not feel like accepting German ad- 
vertising for a very long time to 
come. But the fact that the gov- 
ernment agency has been created 
(and the report seems well 
authenticated) should be consid- 
ered earnestly by those concerned 
with after-war problems of our 
own commercial interests. 

Since the publication of our 
previous editorial on the neces- 
sity for studying reconstruction 
problems, we understand that the 
Council of National Defense is in- 
augurating sweeping plans for a 
survey of the whole subject. We 
do not know how far these august 
gentlemen are planning to look 
into the matter of American ad- 
vertising, both at home and 
abroad, after the war; but we 
sincerely hope that they will give 
it the important place in their 
studies which it obviously de- 
serves. As was clearly shown by 
those amazing quotations from 
German newspapers which (under 
the heading “Germany Gloats 
Over Decrease in American Ad- 
vertising”) were reprinted in 
PrinTERS’ INK last week, the 
quantity and character of Ameri- 
can advertising have an interna- 
tional significance when they are 
viewed, as Germany to-day views 


‘ them, as an index of the faith and 


loyalty of the American business 
man, and his belief in the power 
of his government, in conjunction 
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vith our allies, to win this war. 
Ve do not for an instant believe 
nat the Tageblatt and the Lokal 
Ingeiger are correct in saying 
hat the decrease in advertising, 
oth at home and abroad proves 
hat “the war has terrorized the 
\merican nation.” But such a 
tatement from such a_ source 
coupled as it is with a proud 
voast that Germany is expecting 
to win and proves it by the con- 
tinued advertising of her business 
houses “even when they have not 
the goods to deliver” shows the 
vital importance which our own 
internal policies may assume in 
the eyes of the world. 


The declaration 
Advertising of the Supreme 
and Court that the 
Child Labor Federal child la- 
bor law is un- 
constitutional does not settle the 
matter. It was the humanitarian 
sentiments of the American peo- 
ple that caused this statute to be 
written. The principle back of 
the law is sound and it cannot be 
successfully violated. Eventually 
some way will be found to en- 
force such a law. 

In the meantime what should 
the manufacturers do in those 
states where there are no prohibi- 
tions against child labor? Most 
certainly they should not employ 
children. If they do, they will 
open up an advertising opportun- 
ity for those manufacturers who 
do not employ them. 

The people of this country do 
not want to buy products into 
which the labor of children enters. 
In the past they have bought such 
goods simply because they didn’t 
realize who made them or where 
they came from. 

It would be a very easy matter 


for a manufacturer to capitalize - 


this situation. All he would have 
to do is to advertise his trade- 
mark and steadily tell the people 
what it stands for—highest qual- 
ity goods, sanitary factory, no 
child labor, etc. While this argu- 
ment might be slightly negative, 
it would be effective and the cir- 
cumstances would justify it. The 
competitive child-labor product 


could not stand up before such 
publicity. 

Those mills in the South that 
employ little children excuse 
themselves on the ground that 
they cannot compete with North- 
ern mills unless they take advan- 
tage of child labor. Also if they 
were to stop using children, they 
could not hold even against local 
competition. 

If this is true, advertising could 
help them out of the dilemma. 
They should put their product on 
a modern merchandising basis. 
Give people some reason for buy- 
ing it besides the cheapness of its 
price. Invest the product with a 
value peculiar to itself and people 
will ask for it by brand name 
and not by the name of the com- 
modity. That is the way to beat 
competition. It is the up-to-date 
way and it is vastly more effective 
than hiring children. 


The Adver- Joseph Meadon, 
speaking before 


tising of the World’s 
Substitutes Salesmans hip 
Congress, took issue with Frank 
A. Vanderlip’s contention that the 
commercial capacity of this coun- 
try is limited to thirty billion dol- 
lars a year. Since it has been fig- 
ured that the Government will use 
nineteen billion (last year’s figure) 
a year of this in prosecuting the 
war, Mr. Vanderlip’s idea is that 
the remaining margin is so small 
that it will be necessary for us to 
curtail normal business very ma- 
terially. ¥ 

In attacking this conclusion, 
Mr. Meadon states that it is im- 
possible to set any such limits on 
the commercial capacity of the 
United States. He said that in 
1917 our volume of business was 
sixty-eight billion; in 1916 it was 
forty-nine billion; in 1915 thirty- 
five billion; in 1914 thirty-twd bil- 
lion. ‘This shows that our cayacity 
has grown considerably since the 
war started, although the actual 
increase is not so great as the fig- 
ures indicate. Price advances 
would account for much of the 
growth. 

Theoretically, of course, our ca- 
pacity can be almost indefinitely 
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expanded. Granting that our nor- 
mal annual volume is something 
over thirty billion dollars, does 
not mean that is its limit. Very 
few producing agencies work to 
their potential capacity or any- 
where near it. Their production 
is always restricted to the quanti- 
ties that they can sell. 

During the war, however, our 
capacity as a whole is very de- 
cidedly limited. The shortage of 
labor and the scarcity of materials 
will attend to that. This is what 
Mr. Vanderlip means when he 
warns us that we must conserve. 

Nevertheless, regular business 
is entitled to the margin of com- 
modities and of labor that is left 
over after the Government has 
taken what it needs. In a number 
of lines this remaining margin is 
startlingly small; in others it is 
very large. It is "sound economics 
and to the best interests of the 
country that business use this sur- 
plus margin to the limit of its ca- 
pacity. Analyzed in this way there 
is really no issue between Mr. 
Vanderlip and Mr. Meadon. 

We are a nation of over a hun- 
dred million people. To keep us 
fed, clothed, sheltered and em- 
ployed regular business must be 
kept going. The scope of its 
activity, however, must be con- 
fined to the surplus margin, and 
the longer the war goes on the 
smaller will be this surplus. To 
make it ample for our necessities 
we must conserve those commodi- 
ties that are scarce, speed up the 
production and push the sale of 
those that are plentiful and em- 
ploy substitutes where possible. 

The longer the war lasts, the 
more substitutes will have to be 
used. Here is the great oppor- 
tunity for advertising. People 
must be told about these substi- 
“tutes. Naturally they will be cu- 
rious to know what the substitutes 
are, and whether they can be re- 
lied on. We all have our favorite 
brands of foods, shoes, gloves, 
clothes and nearly everything else 
that we buy. We know these arti- 
cles and like them. 

When offered a substitute, how- 
ever, we are puzzled. Why should 
we buy it? Is it backed by a man- 
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ufacturer of integrity? Why 
hasn’t he acquainted us with this 
new product? People are frankly 
suspicious of the unknown. They 
must be put on a basis ot fa- 
miliarity with a product before 
they will buy it freely. 

Manufacturers will have to ed- 
ucate consumers as to the value 
and reliability of substitutes. The 
sale of several substitutes now on 
the market is suffering for the 
lack of such education. There is 
too much mystery about many of 
these strange products. Why don’t 
the manufacturers take us into 
their confidence and let us know 
why we need not hesitate in buy- 
ing these articles? 

Of course many manufacturers 
hesitate to advertise substitutes 
because they feel they will be 
making them only for a short 
time. This is not a sound objec- 
tion. The advertising of a tem- 
porary product adds permanently 
to the prestige and good will of 
the advertiser. For example, 
Washburn-Crosby and the Pills- 
bury people will get permanent 
value out of the advertising of 
their war flours: It keeps alive 
their connection with the public 
and will make it much easier to 
assume normal relations with 
their trade when the war is over. 


Chances Are Against Cary Bill 


The Cary Bill, designed to regulate 
instalment selling in the District of 
Columbia, is said to have virtually no 
chance of passage by the present Con- 
gress, which ends its existence on 
March 4, 1919. There is a very strong 
probability that it will not even be 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and more than an even chance that it 
will not be favorably reported from 
committee. 

The provisions of the Cary Bill were 
described in the April 11 issue of 
Printers’ INK. 


Expansion of Randall Agency 


The Fred M. Randall Company, De- 
troit, has opened branch offices in_Chi- 
cago, in charge of Harry C. Maley. 
Mr. Maley recently purchased an in- 
terest in the agency and has been made 
vice-president. For five years he has 
been associated with the Critchfield 


Company, Chicago. 

R. Sherman, 
manager of the Detroit office of the 
Randall company, has been elected sec- 
retary of the company. 


assistant general 











The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company has grown 
to be the world’s largest and most successful manu- 
facturers of electric cleaners. We have handled 
Hoover publicity during the years of their ascendency. 
We confess deep pride in the 
following recount of our serv- 
ice in popularizing ‘The 
Hoover”: 
“THe Ws. H. Rankin Co. 


“Gentlemen :— 


“Noting the very interesting write-up pub- 
lished in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink, of 
the satisfactory results and services obtained 
through you by one of your other clients, 
would advise that we think it no more than 
proper that we should similarly testify. 

‘We have every reason to be more than 
satisfied with the splendid service you have 
rendered us during the past four years, dur- 
ing which time our business has grown at 
the average rate of doubling each year. 

“While it is difficult to definitely tell just 
what portion of this splendid growth is the 
result of your efforts, at the same time we 
know that your good work deserves its full 
proportion of credit. The fact that you have 
handled all our publicity problems during 
this period of rapid growth of our business, 
enables us to place all the credit on your 
shoulders for the good work done in the 
popularizing of The Hoover Electric Suc- 
tion Sweeper. ; 

“While we have had numerous golicita- 
tions from other Agencies for our business, 
we assure you that we should consider it 
grossly unfair to the Wm. H. Rankin Co. 
for us even to consider same as long as your 
ag highly satisfactory service continues. 

e feel that you have more than kept pace 
with our progress, and that your service 
has enlarged and improved quite in keeping 
with our growth. 

“Hoping that our relations may continue 
in their present pleasant and satisfactory 
state for many years to come, we remain 
“Respectfully, 


“Tue Hoover Suction SwEeEPeER Co. 
“*“(Signed) H. W. Hoover, Gen’] Mgr.” 


Wn.H.Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association of 
Advertising Agents 


Only beating nds floor 
ad 








wife informs you she 
desires a “Hoover”—and you in- 
vest to the tune of $47.50, $57.50 
or more, you will know why The 
Hoover Co. wrote us this letter. 


If your products are “comers” 


x : 


When your 


—if you believe they deserve 


faster growth in popularity—if 
you'd like to feel that your pub- 
licity is profitably producing— 
take the matter up with us. 


BS. WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT “4 
(>) President Ist. Vice-President ©» 
HAGROTH ROBT-ERINEHART 
NEW YORK; 50 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO: 104 South Michigan Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D.C: 610 Riggs Bldg. 
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We Are Looking For 
An Office Executive 


Largest Manufacturing Institution 
of its kind, located in City 75 miles 
from New York, has an opening 
for a man who is familiar with the 
latest practices in sales correspond- 
ence, adjusting claims and handling 
customers’ inquiries. A knowledge 
of accounting is necessary, also fa- 
miliarity with the latest practices 
in filing systems. Must be able to 
secure the greatest results from the 
men under him. A man who has 
constructive ability, understands 
human nature and has had some 
experience in ofhce organization. 
Age between 30 and 40. 








Salary to start $50 a week. 


Send full particulars of your ex- 
perience and photograph which 
will be returned. 


Address “J. C.,” Box 153, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


This advertisement is directed partic- 
ularly to the man who already has 
proved his ability to create and sell 
printing in the Philadelphiaterritory, 
but who is dissatisfied for good rea- 
sons or is convinced that he could 
progress faster and better with more 
substantial backing by a more effi- 
cient organization and plant. If this 
man is sincere and determined, an 
exceptional opportunity will be offer- 
ed him by a large Philadelphia print- 
ing plant which desires to add to its 
sales force only if it can secure the 
services of a man who will fit in with 
its organization in building up per- 

» satisfied cust s. State 
experience, qualifications, compensa- 
tion desired and status as to draft. 
All correspondence will be held in 

the strictest confidence. 


ADDRESS ‘‘BASKERVILLE”’ 
IN CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK 
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Canada Modifies “Lux- 
ury” List 


Embargo on Imports, Which Has 
Become Effective, Not Nearly So 
Drastic as the Original Proposal 
—Not an Iron-Clad Prohibition— 
Special Permits May Be Issued 
When Warranted by Conditions 


HE Canadian embargo on the 
importation of certain classes 
of goods has finally become opera- 
tive. But the list is not the same 


| as the one submitted by the War 


| commodities 
| which 
| disturbance to 
| ternational war effectiveness. 


| new list are advertised. 
| chiefly staple grocery lines; nuts, 





| cific circumstances warrant. 
| Minister 


Board several weeks ago. The 

affected are those 
be cut off with less 
national and in- 


can 


Not many of the articles on the 
They are 


shelled and unshelled; fresh fruits 


| and some fresh vegetables. 


The Order-in-Council, the pro- 
mulgation of which on June 4 
made effective and operative the 
embargo on “luxury” importations, 
is not an iron bound prohibition 
of the listed articles. It is a 


| flexible edict which will permit 


the importation of the banned 
articles by means of special per- 
mits as the occasion or the spe- 
The 
has the 


of Customs 


| power to permit the entry of any 
| of the enumerated articles when 
| such permission is authorized by 


a recommendation from the War 


| Trade Board for a special license 


| to import. 


This arrangement pro- 
vides a ready means for the quick 
raising or lowering of the inter- 
national drawbridge according to 


| exigencies of the moment and the 
| status of the exchange market. 


All passenger automobiles cost- 


| ing $1,200 and over, F. O. B. at 
| place of manufacture, are barred 
| from importation. A goodly num- 


ber of well known American cars 
now have Canadian branch fac- 


| tories and will not be affected by 


| the order. 


Among others in this 
class are Chalmers, Studebaker, 
Ford, Briscoe, Buick, Overland, 
Dort, Reo, Chevrolet. The order 
does not affect the importation of 
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trucks, motor lorries or other com- 
nercial vehicles, nor will it per- 
nit of an artifical inflation of 
rices Of cars manufactured in 

‘anada for provision is made for 
such contingencies in another Or- 
ler-in-Council dealing with the 
‘egulation of prices and profits 
f all manufactures benefited by 
the embargo. 

The importation of perfumery 
ind preparations for the hair, 
mouth or skin is banned. How- 
ever, most of the larger toilet 
goods concerns now manufacture 
in Canada or are preparing to do 
so. Mennen’s, Palm Olive, Jer- 
gens, Colgate’s, Rexall and others 
will not be affected, as they have 
branches in Canada. Perfumery 
importation has not been large 
since war conditions have ob- 
tained. 

The embargo will cut off about 
$30,000,000 annually from Can- 
ada’s present adverse trade bal- 
ance of approximately $400,000,- 
000, and it is the opinion of many 
well-posted authorities that this 
curtailment together with the re- 
cent loan made to Canada by the 
United States Government will be 
sufficient to adjust the adverse ex- 
change rate now obtaining. At 
any rate, the present embargo will 
suffice for some time to come. 

The complete list, with its sub- 
divisions is too long to be reprinted 
here in full. Some of the items 
are given below. The abbreviation 
“N. O. P.” means “not otherwise 
provided for,” and refers to those 
articles not provided for in other 
classifications and regulations: 


Sporting goods; boats, open, pleasure, 
sailboats, skiffs and canoes; paintings, 
photographs, engravings, etc.; fireworks; 
manufactures of gold and silver, N. 
O. P.; sterling and other silverware, 
N. O. P.; firearms, gunpowder, car- 
tridges, etc. (except for war purposes) ; 
cheese, sugar, candy and confectionery 
of all kinds, N. O. P.; flavoring, cus- 
tard and jelly powders; wood fishing- 
rods. 


Julius R. Preusse Joins Paul 
Overhage, Inc. 


Julius R. Preusse, formerly with the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has been placed in 
charge of the service department of 
Paul Overhage, Inc., of the same city. 


Editor and Manager 
Seeks Opportunity 
for Service 


An undiluted American editor, now located in 
Chicago, with an established reputation and 
over 12 years’ experience in every branch of 
the trade and class journal field, seeks a new 
connection, either as editor or general man- 
ager, where there is a real opportunity for 
service. 


Realizing fully the great responsibility of the 
editor in these critical times and the com- 
mensurate increased call for service—service to 
the nation and service to the readers—in co- 
ordinating the work of our papers with all war 
work and in preparing for after the war—my 
desire is to connect with a publisher who be- 
lieves, as I do, that the true mission and 
foundation of success of the trade and class 
journal is service. 


An able executive; good organizer; success- 
ful in promotion work; accustomed to meet- 
ing and associating with big men; can prop- 
erly represent you. and your paper as occa- 
sion demands and either make the present 
prominence of your paper more pronounced 
or—if it is not already there—make it the 
leader in its field. Know merchandising and 
the kind of paper the retailers need and want 
in these serious times. 


If you want a real, up-to-the-minute editor 
or manager, write me full details regarding 
your proposition, and, as a time-saver, send 
me a copy of your paper. Perhaps some East- 
ern publisher requires a manager for the 
Chicago _office—looking after both the edito- 
rial and advertising interests here. Let me 
hear from you. Progressive, Box 151 care 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

















WANTED.-.-- 
Export Advertising Man 


to write advertise- 
ments and booklets for 
obtaining business in 
South and Central 
America. Experience 
in Latin American cus- 
toms and business 
methods essential. 
State age, draft status, 
and salary expected. 





George Frank Lord 


Director of Advertising 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 
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EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


The World’s Greatest Catholic 
National Monthly 


reaches the cream of the 17,416,303 Catholics 
in the United States. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE is the official 
organ of the largest home missionary society 


of the Catholic Church in the United States. 


In a single year its readers donated over 
four hundred thousand dollars to the work of 
The Catholic Church Extension Society. 


An analysis of the buying power of 
EXTENSION MAGAZINE'S readers shows 


that 61% own homes and 26% own automobiles. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE. has the un- 
swerving loyal support of more than 200,000 
paid subscribers. 


Its advertising rate is but $1.00 per agate line. 
By using EXTENSION MAGAZINE youdo 


more than appeal to the individual in a publi- - 
cation which he considers peculiarly his own— 
you reach over 2,300 institutions whose direct- 
ing boards and buyers are close readers of the 


World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly. 


Extension MWacsamne 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr., General Manager 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives 
JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 


GENERAL OFFICES, 223 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Advertising Offices, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR JUNE 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Standard Size 

Agate 

Pages Lines 

18,528 
17,412 
17,061 
13,474 
12,660 
11,328 
8,892 
5,844 
4,160 
4,022 
3,787 
1,904 
1,702 


Harper’s Magazine 
World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
Scribner’s 

Atlantic Monthly 
Century 

St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s 

Blue Book 

Wide World 
Popular (2 May issues).... 15 
Bookman 

Ainslee’s 

Smart Set 


Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
25,921 
24,441 
17,511 
15,952 
13,755 
13,541 
11,765 
11,573 
11,477 
11,052 
9,697 
9,319 
6,920 
3,524 


American 
Cosmopolitan 
Metropolitan 
American Boy 


Sunset 


Photoplay 

Hearst’s 

McClure’s 

Everybody’s 

Boys’ Life 

Boys’ Magazine 

Current Opinion 25 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising.) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 

74,776 

45,136 

34,663 

33,130 

32,891 

31,172 

28,429 

26,541 

26,475 

25,692 

9,887 

9,319 

8,688 


Vogue (2. issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazar 

Delineator 

Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion.155 
Pictorial Review 

Woman’s Magazine 
Designer 

McCall’s 

Modern Priscilla 

People’s Home Journal ... 
Today’s Housewife 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

People’s Popular Monthly.. 8,459 
Holland’s Magazine 6,960 
Mother’s Magazine 6,796 
Home Life 6,127 
Needlecraft 3,758 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
44,805 
31,295 
28,633 
27,720 
18,824 
18,267 


System 
Vanity Fair 
Popular Mechanics (pages). .127 
Country Life in America. .165 
Association Men 
Field & Stream 
Popular Science 
(pages) 
Physical Culture 
House & Garden 
Theatre 
Outers’ Book-Recreation ... 
National Sportsman (pages) 49 
Outing 
House Beautiful 
Outdoor Life 
Electrical Experimenter.... 53 
Travel 
Arts & Decoration 
Illustrated World (pages) .. 26 
Garden 
International Studio 
Extension Magazine 


17,908 
14,410 
14,386 
11,566 
11,227 
11,082 
9,521 
8,265 
8,039 
7,448 
6,499 
6,300 
5,915 
5,606 
5,521 
1,992 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 

24,400 

21,729 

20,600 


Everywoman’s World 

MacLean’s 

Canadian Home Journal.... 

Canadian Courier (2 May 
issues) 

Canadian Magazine (pages) 48 


16,938 
10,920 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MAY WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
May 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..362 61,688 
Literary Digest .........156 23,859 
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Agate 


Columns Lines 


Town & Country 
Collier’s 

Scientific 

Outlook 

Leslie’s 

Nation 

Independent 

Life 

Christian Herald ......... 
Churchman 

Every Week 

Judge 

All-story (pages) ........ 
Youth’s Companion 


May 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country ........ 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American...... 
Illustrated Sunday Mag... 
Outlook 
Life hate ete 
Christian Herald ........ 
POGEPENGENt . .....2.654 
Every Week 
Nation 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 


May 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post...3 
Literary Digest ......... 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Scientific American 


Independent 


Outlook 

Ryety “Week, ..c0sevscscs 
Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion 
Nation 

Judge ... 

Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 


May 21-28 
Saturday Evening Post. .265 
Literary Digest ......... 218 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 


18,585 
12,053 
9,281 
8,188 
7,491 
7,190 
6,140 
5,328 
4,875 
3,052 
2,652 
2,423 
2,240 
2,064 


‘Every Week 


(Exclusive of publishers’ 
tising) 


. Vanity Fair 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

Independent 5,574 
Life J 5,571 
Illustrated Sunday Mag... 2 4,684 
Christian Herald ........ 4,545 
4,005 
3,464 
3,379 
2,032 
1,370 
1,320 


Youth’s Companion 
Nation 

Judge 

Churchman 
All-story (pages) 


May 29-31 


4,704 
3,509 
2,716 
2,056 


Outlook 


Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion ...... 


Totals for May 


Saturday Evening Post...... 206,479 
Literary Digest 

Collier’s 

7Town & Country 

Leslie’s 

Scientific American 
*Outlook 

*Life 

Independent 

*Christian Herald 

Nation 

Every Week 

*Youth’s Companion 
tIllustrated Sunday Magazine 
Judge 

Churchman 

All-Story 

*5 issues 

$2 issues 

73 issues 


10,186 
8,513 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTISING 


IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 


own adver- 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

. Ladies’ Home Journal. 225 45,136 
. System 44,805 
34,663 
33,130 
32,891 
31,295 


. Harper’s Bazar 

. Delineator 

. Good Housekeeping.... 230 

. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 

. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 

. Pictorial Review....... 

. Country Life in America 165 

. Woman's Magazine.... 132 

Designer 


31,172 


28,633 
28,429 
27,720 
26,541 
26,475 
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Agate 
‘Columns Lines 
25,921 
25,692 


3. American 

. McCall’s 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Everywoman’s World. . 

. MacLean’s 

. Canadian Home Journal 103 

. Association Men....... 134 

. Harper’s Mag. (pages). 82 

. Field & Stream 

2. Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 

. Metropolitan 

. World’s Work (pages) 

. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 


17,412 


17,061 


Calls for Action 
to Avert After-War In- 
dustrial Crisis 


N the opinion of George E. 

Smith, president of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Exports Asso- 
ciation, an industrial crisis is sure 
to descend on the United States 
after the war unless strong efforts 
to avert it are put forth now. 

Mr. Smith sounded his warn- 
ing in an address before the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association 
at Chicago. 

“The United States is, indus- 
trially speaking, at the parting of 
the ways,” he said.. “Even before 
the war we were approaching the 
point where new methods and new 
avenues in trade and commerce 
were being forced upon us by the 
natural trend of events. During 
the war our expansion has been 
so abnormal, our commerce so 
tremendous, that only determina- 
tion and foresight can save us 
from an industrial crisis when 
trade becomes normal once more. 

“To put the matter bluntly, we 
must either prepare to make ex- 
traordinary efforts or face a seri- 
ous contraction. in our present 
prosperity after the war has ended. 

“With war thundering at their 
very doors, the nations of Europe 
already are organizing for the 
competition after the war on a 
scale greater than ever before. 
England is preparing, France is 
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preparing, and we wish them well 
in their efforts to regain what 
they have sacrificed in the name 
of civilization. But we should be 
false to the young Americans who 
are now fighting beside our allies 
if we did not also take thought 
of the future prosperity of 
America. 

“The American Manufactur- 
turers’ Exports Association was 
organized to do for the manufac- 
turers of. America what these 
British associations are doing for 
British commerce. The race for 
world trade will be won by or- 
ganization, and the manufactur- 
ers of America, once their atten- 
tion is focused upon foreign 
trade, can organize their foreign 
business as effectively and well 
as they already have organized 
the nation’s domestic business.” 


Bauer President of Pyrene 


Walter Bauer, formerly vice-president 
of the American Chicle Company, has 
been appointed president of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 
Before becoming associated with the 
American Chicle Company, Mr. Bauer 
was assistant general manager of the 
American Ever-Ready Works. At Amer- 
ican Chicle he had charge of pro- 
duction. 


L. G. Dennison Makes 


Change 


Lawrence G. Dennison, who was for 
three and a half years advertising man- 
ager of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
of Boston, and more recently with Wal- 
ter B. Snow and Staff, of the same 
city, has joined the organization of A. 
Eugene Michel and Staff, New York. 


H. W. Smith Leaves Kirsch 
Mfg. Co. 


H. W. Smith, sales manager of the 
Kirsch Manufacturing Company, of 
Sturgis, Mich., maker of Kirsch Flat 
Curtain Rods, has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager of the Nationa! 
Carbon Coated Mfg. Co., also of Sturgis. 


S. D. Levin Joins 
Mullally 


S. Davis Levin, formerly with 
Charles D. Levin, Inc., and Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., both of New York, 
has become associated with Maclay & 
Mullally of the same city. 


Maclay & 


The Baltimore American, beginning 
last Monday advanced its sales price to 
two cents a copy. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
JUNE ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1918 1917 1916 1915 Total 


McClure’s ,05 $22,698 $29,904 $34,954 98,608 
Cosmopolitan $28,584 21,932 21,592 96,549 
Harper’s Magazine 18, 25,025 25,760 22,375 91,688 
Review of Reviews............ 27,373 24,217 20,776 89,427 
World’s Work 2 22,146 25,258 23,520 88,336 
American $28,612 ‘ 87,229 
Metropolitan $18,778 R 82,495 
Sunset 3,5 ; 67.012 
Scribner’s J 7,4 f 65,053 
Everybody’s 55,125 
Hearst’s t 54,860 
American Boy 4 54,849 
Century ‘ 51,503 
Red Book A 45,908 
Atlantic Monthly 5 44,084 
St. Nicholas 92 92 36,662 
Munsey’s 564 . 33,320 
Boys’ Life ; 3 32,132 
ONE ERUROMBE 6.0 <ic5:0 se sarees 27,881 
Photoplay sara 6 50 26,139 
Current Opinion 3,5 ; L 20,370 
Ainslee’s 1,702 4,367 % 238 4,466 15,773 

{Changed from standard ——-- ——— —. —_- 
to flat size. 81,584 336,360 335,905 311,154 1,265,003 


WOMEN’S M AGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 74,776 0 85,846 59,279 306,307 
Ladies’ Home Journal ae 5, 33,068 24,949 148,130 
Harper’s Bazar . a 41,186 23,688 145,070 
Good Housekeeping J , 22,848 24,070 118,336 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 1,172 1 28,154 19,078 111,518 
Pictorial Review F 3 25,787 17,700 97,516 
Delineator 3 17,634 17,516 89,784 
Woman’s Magazine i. 18, 350 14,210 13,790 
Designer 18,449 14,084 13,782 
McCall’s Magazine 25,697 12,128 11,988 10,854 
People’s Home Journal 10,171 11,387 12,147 
Modern Priscilla 887 9,729 10,353 « 11,227 
Mother’s Magazine 6,796 7,554 8,022 8,431 30, 803 

tChanged from standard - - 
to flat size. 384,907 372,042 324,567 256,511 1,338,027 


*New page size. 
CLASS mae 

Vanity Fai 31,295 1,712 46,855 31,688 151,550 
System 30 946 30,012 26,124 131,887 
Country Life in America...... : 34,006 32,798 26,208 120,732 
Popular Mechanics ,63 32,317 29,036 24,136 114,122 
Popular Science Monthly J 23,998 18,754 16,206 76,866 
Field & Stream ; é 18,641 15,512 75,965 
House & Garden a i 14,604 9,919 55,547 
Physical Culture 9,371 8,420 43,367 
eo on — 12,610 8,400 
Outi F 9,801 11,078 
"eee Beautiful »40: 9,229 7,990 
Travel 9,398 6,804 
Illustrated World ............. 5,915 9,001 5,488 
Garden sas § 8,203 5,880 27, '469 
International Studio 5 5,085 7,231 5,538 23,375 

tChanged from standard -—— _ -—- —— 
to flat size. 7 276,231 265, 544 209, 391 1,001,483 





. May Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post 206,47 207,216 150, *127,159 691,761 
Literary Digest ; 103,337 , 367,989 
PEE he Chak kas bs 4ansa ou o ; F 283,550 
Town & Country F : 232,283 
Leslie’s 147,291 
Outlook > ’ ’ 135,509 
Scientific American 5 . 119,094 
Life 115,075 
Christian Herald J J *26, 493 21,840 91,852 
+3 issues. *5 issues. -- = —————  —____—— 
576,098 623,418 ” 545,246 439,642 2,184,404 


Grand Total 1,492,906 1,608,051 1,471,262 1,216,698 5,788,917 
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Price Advance to Curb 
Paper-Wasters 


T:ade Commission Said to Charge 
Laxity as Regards “Returns” to 
Newspaper Publishers Who 
Raised Their Price to Two Cents 
—Latter Hoped, It Is Said, Thus 
to Recoup Circulation Losses 


Special Washington Correspondence 

T= hearings before the Trade 

Commission upon the cost of 
production in the pulp and paper 
industry have been definitely con- 
cluded and the Commission is 
busy preparing its formal findings 
which, it is anticipated can be 
made public within two weeks, co- 
incident with the announcement of 
the price fixed by the Trade 
body. Advertisers and publish- 
ers, whether users of news-print 
or book paper, must feel a cer- 
tain interest in the conclusions of 
the Commission as to the proper 
price of paper under present con- 
ditions. But Printers’ INK has 
advices that, in the estimation of 
Trade Commission members, the 
exhaustive hearings on this sub- 
ject produced little or no data that 
will be of any value in indicating 
the best ways and means for paper 
conservation. 

Nevertheless, there is a feeling 
at the Trade Commission that the 
newspapers that have during the 
past year or two advanced in 
price from one to two cents have 
been largely responsible for a 
wastage of paper, the effect of 
which has been communicated to 
farm papers and all other periodi- 
cals that make use of news-print 
and indirectly to publishers that 
use book. paper because a certain 
proportion of the book paper 
goes into the supplements of the 
newspapers that have marked up 
prices. It is the conviction at the 
Trade Commission that the news- 
papers, having, on an average, 
lost more than 20 per cent in cir- 
culation following price advances 
have, in their eagerness to recover 
this circulation and hold adver- 
tising, condoned a leniency with 
respect to “returns” that has been 
very wasteful of print paper. A 


stiffer price on news-print will 
therefore serve in itself as an in- 
fluence for that restriction of “re- 
turns” which the Trade Commis- 
sion is so anxious to bring about. 
Direct advertisers will be called 
upon to participate in any econo- 
mies in the use of paper that may 
be “ordered” or “recommended” 
by the War Industries Board. In 
this respect the situation that con- 
fronts users of catalogues, pam- 
phlets, posters, etc., at the War 
Industries Board and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will be in 
sharp contrast to the immunity 
which they enjoy in all considera- 
tion at the Capitol of proposals 
affecting the postage rate on 
printed matter. Even the inter- 
ests such as the national associa- 
tions of retailers that are most 
antagonistic to the large mail- 
order houses have been unable to 
convince Congressmen that there 
is anything in common between 
the advance in second-class rates 
and a possible revision of the rates 
on catalogues. The fact that the 
large catalogues are already mailed 
at zone rates seems to render them 
sacred in the eyes of Congress. 
However, there will be no 
such “hands off” policy with re- 
spect to advertising literature for 
direct mailing when it comes to 
paper conservation. In anticipa- 
tion of enlisting the co-operation 
of all users of printed matter in 
any programme of economy that 
may be worked out, the specialists 
of the Trade Commission have 
this past few weeks obtained sta- 
tistics as to paper consumption, 
suggestions as to possible curtail- - 
ment and other similar data from 
commercial printers, catalogue 
producers, label printers, etc. The 
interesting question will, how- 
ever, arise of what is to be asked 
of the printery that is well forti- 
fied; for,example, the large calen- 
dar publisher in the Middle West 
who has notified Washington that 
he has in hand more than a full 
year’s supply of paper, ink and 
every needed material, and that 
he derives his power from the mu- 
nicipal electric plant in his city, 
so that even coal supply offers no 
occasion for worry in his case. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


O the various interesting activ- 
ities of the Committee on Pub- 

lic Information, some of which 
have been described in recent 1s- 
sues of PRINTERS’ INK, must now 
be added the efforts of the Motion 
Picture. Division. The | School- 
master went the other day to see 
“Pershing’s Crusaders,” the first 
complete film, he understands, to 
be released through the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, and it 
is certainly propaganda matter of 
a very useful type, fit to take its 
place beside the other work done 
by the Committee. This official 
U. S. war film, taken by photog- 
raphers of the army and navy, 
shows an enormous scope of war 
activity both at home and abroad. 
Shipbuilding, cantonment-making, 
the farmer raising his wheat, raw 
recruits in camp, the making of 
big guns and munitions for them, 
scenes on board a battleship, a 
cruiser and a submarine—it would 
be a very poor American who 
didn’t thrill at the realization of 
our country’s power and might 
which such scenes give. Even 
more stirring, naturally, are the 
numerous scenes in France. The 
film is to be shown all over the 
country, and will undoubtedly 
have a fine effect. 
x ok * 

The Schoolmaster hopes that 
future releases of the Motion Pic- 
ture Division will be free from 
the sole criticism which can justly 
be brought against “Pershing’s 
Crusaders”—which is, that many 
of its titles seem to be written in 
an overconfident, “cocky” strain 
which is not in accord, the 
Schoolmaster believes, with either 
the facts of the case or the temper 
of the American people at this 
stage of the war. When one re- 
members what the war has cost 
France and Great Britain—to say 
nothing of the other Allies—in 
blood and agony, it seems in 
rather poor taste to assume that 
America is now finishing the war 


quite single-handed; and it would * 
‘ 142 


be easy to gain such an impressio 
from the titles in this film, T. 
the Schoolmaster it would seer 
ill-advised also, to refer to tl 

Germans as_ being coward) 
Everyone knows that they hay 

fought and are fighting with reck 
less courage; and recognizing tha 
fact will mean all the more credi 
to our forces when—in co-opera 
tien with our Allies—we beat th 
Germans back and crush them a 
we surely will. 

This defect in “Pershing’s Cru 
saders” is of course only a mino 
one; in the main the film is ex 
cellent and will serve splendidl 
the purpose for which it is in 
tended. 

x ok Ok 

A contributor in a recent issu 
of the Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Re 
view states that this talk abou 
American dyes being inferior i: 
another evidence of Germar 
propaganda. He says the Teuton 
have insidiously spread the rum- 
or that the dyes made in this 
country will not hold their colors 
This man insists that the making 
of dyes is no mysterious alchemy 
that only German “supermen” can 
comprehend. He says that the 
manufacture of this product is 
nothing but a department of the 
exact science of chemistry and of 
course can be done as competentl) 
by Americans as by anybody else 

As a matter of fact, it seems 
the folks of Hunland, themselves. 
did not produce a dye that would 
prove fast under all conditions 
This writer asserts that their con 
tainers were marked, “Sold with 
out guarantee.” Comparing class 
‘with class and color with color 
American dyes are just as fast as 
those made on the banks of the 
Rhine. 

From where the Schoolmaste: 
sits, it would seem that there is 
only one way for the dye makers 
of this country to meet the cal 
umny that is directed against thei: 
business, and that is to advertise 
Advertising is the only match fo: 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 

















28810 W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
. To Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
seer Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
> tl U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 
e e e 

ard; New Yeat Cincinnati Chicago 

hay The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 

reck | the World 

s tha 1 | REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
“red: | you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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Hollenden, 


Cleveland 


QUIPMENT, always up-to- 

date; efficiency, always at a 

maximum; courtesy, always a 
working principle—these are what 
make Hollenden guests regular 
patrons, year after year. 
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th To market a new product wir: Heegstra 


ste! i Waltn HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
e is 
kers 
cal ee 
hei: 


2 [GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


European plan, with bath, 
$2.00 and upwards. 
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Do You Need An 
Effective Sales 
Manager? 


If you do need such a man in your | 
organization, give the advertiser an | 
opportunity to convince you that he is | 


qualified to fill that position. 


He has had extensive and successful ex- 
perience with national advertising, per- 
sonal salesmanship and sales manage- 


ment and in addition to wide practical | 
experience, has studied such works as | 


the Alexander Hamilton Course. 


The advertiser is now and has for the | 


past several years been successfully fill- 
ing a managerial position with a cor- 
poration dealing in a specialty, the sale 
of which is rather limited, and for this 


reason will consider a change if broader | 


opportunity is definitely offered. 


Please do not answer unless you believe 


that you are able to offer an attractive | 


position to a man who is thirty-seven 
years old and does not need a job, but 
who, by hard work, 
knowledge of business that he expects 
to -be paid for. 


“P. B.,”? Box 152 


Care of Printers’ Ink 


BiG OPPORTUNITY 


for Agency Man 
or Moman 


who controls 
some accounts 


Men Who Are Not Big Enough 
To Bring Business with Them 
Need Not Apply. 

An old, well-established New York 


City advertising house seeks new bl 
—new men with new ideas—not 
beginners or dreamers, but men of 
proven calibre. 


For such, we have an unusual oppor- 
tunity. 


“Sell” yourself to 


President 
Box 150 
Printers’ Ink 


in your first letter. All communi- 
cations strictly confidential _Inter- 
views will be granted only if you 
are explicit. 





has acquired a | 











propaganda. This we are grad- 
ually discovering. Meet German 
lies with the truth and the more 
you spread the truth the harder 
will it be for falsehood to get a 
hearing. 

* ok x 

The other day the Schoolmaster 
happened into the office of a very 
shrewd business man, the head of 
a large manufacturing business 
making a variety of products. 
The man was struggling with the 
problem of whether or not to at- 
tempt to market a new produc. 
On. his desk lay a sheet of paper 
bearing four penciled questions 

“Does the public want it, and 
why ?” 

“Do the dealers want it, and 
why ?” 

“Will 
for it?” 

“Can it be sold profitably at a 
price the public will be willing 
to pay?” 

“Every product we put out,” ex 
plained this shrewd business man, 
“has to pass those four questions 
before we take it seriously at all. 
If we honestly feel, after giving 
each question careful considera 
tion, here in ‘the office, that the 
answer is ‘yes’ in each case, then 
we begin to investigate on the 
outside to check up our office- 
formed judgments. It is surpris- 
ing, though, to find how many 
products and articles that appear 
at first blush to be prize-winning 
numbers turn out to be lemons 
when honest answers to these 
four questions have been found! 

“Sometimes one of the ques- 
tions will bring up forcibly the 
need for making a change in the 
product or its suggested container, 
a change which not infrequently 
gives the product a chance it 
would never have had otherwise. 

“At any rate, those four ques- 
tions answer the question that is 
often asked us: ‘How is it that 
you always seem to put out win- 
ning products?’” 

* 


it do what we claim 


* 


The value of a demonstration 
to back up an advertising cam- 
paign was brought forcibly to the 
Schoolmaster’s attention on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, one after- 
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noon during the recent Liberty 
Loan campaign. It was Fire De- 
partment Day and the fire laddies 
were going about the selling of 
Liberty Bonds in their own way. 
They stationed one of the depart- 
ment’s huge motor ladder-trucks on 
Fifth Avenue near the Public Li- 
brary, throwing the ladder eighty- 
five feet straight up in the air. 
Next to the truck was another piece 
0? apparatus on which persuasive 
firemen stood and talked to the 
crowd through megaphones. Each 
rung of the ladder represented a 
fifty-dollar Liberty Bond, and a 
big sign, “$5,000,” swung from 
the topmost rung. A _ fireman 
was started from the bottom of 
the ladder, carrying an American 
flag, and he climbed up one rung 
for each fifty-dollar bond that 
the crowd bought. 

“Send him ‘Over the Top’” was 
the firemen’s cry. And the crowd 
did! As the Schoolmaster stood 
looking on the man with the flag 
seemed to be stuck for a minute 
on the fourth or fifth rung from 
the bottom. That minute seemed 
hours with the man idly standing 
there and the crowd watching. A 
stranger turned to the Schoolmas- 
ter with a groan and exclaimed 
impatiently, “My God, why doesn’t 
somebody buy a bond and send 
that man up?” And just then 
somebody did—probably somebody 
who had felt the same as the 
Schoolmaster and the man at his 
elbow were feeling. Inside of 
four minutes, when the School- 
master had to hurry away to keep 
an appointment, the fireman on 
the ladder was only four rungs 
from the top, and before walking 
half a block, a mighty shout from 
the crowd proclaimed that the fire 
laddie had “gone over the top.” 
Five thousand dollars in a little 
over five minutes! 

x *k * 


Thought the Schoolmaster, “I 
vish every advertising man and 
very salesman and sales manager 
n the United States could see 
hat demonstration. It is so much 
nore effective, so much more 
owerful, than plain talk, either 
ype or words. Yet the prin- 
‘iple behind it can be made to 





N speaking of the ed- 
itorial policy of the 
Gibson magazines (house 
organs) Hon. Brand 
Whitlock, United States 
Minister to Belgium, said: 


‘‘They are doing a part 
of the work that is mak- 
ing America better these 
days.”’ 


Samples and a book, “‘Re- 
ducing the Selling Cost’’— 
both for the asking. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 
Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 





A Bargain 
in High-Grade Half- 
Tone Paper 
We have on hand in New York City 


500 reams of 
39 x 54—-175/500 


very high-grade Super-calendered 


stock. It has a bright white color, 
is extra strong, and will give 
excellent results in printing fine 
screen half-tones. 


Price: 8c per Ib., packed in cases. 


This is all perfect stock and is for 
sale at a sacrifice only because our 
customer for whom it was made has 
been. obliged to change his plans. 


PERKINS - GOODWIN CO. 
33 West 42nd Street, N. Y. City 
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More rated retail Department, 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. 
Stores are paid Subscribers of the 
Merchants Trade Journal than 
read any other trade publication. 
A. B. C. Members. 


MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Inc. 


Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Indianapolis. 





CLASS 


For class, trade & technical advertisers 
tvery issue contains a directory of 
representative class, trade and technical 
papers, with rates, type-page sizes and 
closing dates. 
Subscription Price, $1 a Year 
417 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 
: CHICAGO 
Sample Copy on Request 


aT 


Pte 
EXPERIMENTER 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

















100,000 Monthly 
Guaranteed, A.B.C. Audit 
Caters to men with hobbies 
who can afford to spend money. 
Ideal for'Any Advertising 
Appealing to Men 
The July issue carries 8,460 lines of 
paid display advertising. An in- 
crease of 689 lines over June and a 


62% GAIN 


Over July a year ago. 
Send for circulation statement and rate 
card. Or ask your advertising agent. 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 werd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
rn Representative 


J.B. vison ss artford Bidg., Chicago 
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serve in printed advertising an 
personal salesmanship. It is 
matter of dramatizing.” 


It is the principle behind th 
“Hammer the Hammer” pictur 
used in Iver Johnson advertisin: 
and the ice-and-hot-water-test pic 
ture used in Valspar varnish ac 
vertising, which latter, by th 
way, grew out of a regular sale 
demonstration. The human ey 
is so quick to understand. In ; 
flash the eye registers an impres 
sion that would take minutes, per 
haps hours, to filter through by 
other methods of appeal to th 
intelligence. But mere picture 
are not sufficient—they must hav 
dramatic value and tell a stor) 
quickly, just as an effective sale: 
demonstration must, in all bu: 
very exceptional instances, get 
across its message quickly during 
the looker-on’s first impulse of 
interest if it is to be anywhere 
near 100 per cent effective. 

Being interested, always, in re 
sults, the Schoolmaster followed 
up the firemen’s “Over the Top” 
demonstration and learned that, 
using that same demonstration in 
several sections of the city, the 
Fire Department sold a _ million 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds 
in a single day! And to strangers 
on the streets! 


Leroy Carlson, who has conducted an 
advertising office at Kansas City, Mo., 
has become associated with the adver- 
tising department of Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 








MOMRIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 


ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN QFFICE: 


RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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K dak’s Financial Strength In- 
creased 25 Per Cent 


‘uring the year 1917 the Eastman 
Ki lak Company improved its financial 
str ngth by almost 25 per cent, accord- 
ine to the annual report recently is- 
sud. Only 20 per cent extra dividends 
on the common stock were declared, 
compared with 60 per cent in 1916, but 
th surplus was increased by $8,311,106 
— ore than five millions better than the 
av.rage increase for the three years 
preceding. The surplus now amounts 
to about $94.20 per share on common 
stock 


Net profits for 1917, after deducting 
feleral taxes and preferred dividends, 
arn ounted to about $72.53 a share. If, 
fur the purpose of comparison, federal 
taxes amounting to $24 a share are 
aided, the net earnings per share 
fur 1917 would be approximately $96.50 
as against $78.69 for 1915 and $86.62 
i 1916. 


1 ? 7 al 
(jood Name for Slow Mov- 
. ~ 
ing Goods 
The Bowes Company of Toronto 
has discovered the true name of slow- 
selling stock. “The Shelf Lounger” is 
the headline of its business paper copy. 
It is a happy name in these days when 
both the United States and Canadian 
Governments have issued edicts that 
everybody shall “fight or -work.’’ Shelf 
Loungers as applied to stickers on 
dealers’ shelves brings home with a 
decided punch the fact that slow-mov- 
ing goods on the shelf are enemies and 
should not be tolerated for a day. 


Joins Batten Company 


Ernest W. Appleby has become asso 
ciated with the George Batten Company, 
New York. For about a year he has 
been advertising manager of the New 
Jersey Zine Company, New York, and 

fore that was with Calkins & Holden, 

the same city, for over seven years. 








__ We represent: 
all Student Publicati 
“‘An Intimate Knowledge 


of a Great Buying Power’”’ 


When you want to know anything 
about college town merchandisin 
or college paper advertising: *‘As 
The Collegiate.’’ 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 
Incorporated 

503 Fifth Avenue 
Establighed 1913 





New York 
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+ 

again- 
The Evening Herald was 
the only Los Angeles 
newspaper reported by 
the New York Evening 
Post Statistical Bureau 
to show a gain in adver- 
tising during April. 
Leadership is an Evening 
Herald habit. 


7 


Member A. B. C. 


Circulation 137,707 Daily 


G. Logan Payne 
1233 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 


E. C. Trowbridge 
347 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
MMMM 


J.M.CAMPBELL 


You bet I can use you,an advertiser 
said te me recently. "Two years ago, 
I spent #75,000 in advertisin$. 
Threw it away! Im getting ready 
to start in,again. This time,.] want 
the Facts’ 

Investigations, Plans and Copy fer Advertisers 


171 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 











write for proofs~ 
right now! 








fH) 
Charles E. Howell: 503 Sth. Ave. N.¥.C. 





Charles PRINTING 


INDING_Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(ZIGHTH AVENUE — Sard to 34th Streets) 
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Classified Advertisements 











HELP WANTED 


Wanted by downtown New York Gen- 
eral Advertising Agency, capable young 
man or woman with previous advertising 
experience to assist in order depart- 
ment. Address Box 421, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
Canadian advertising agency with a 
growing business is open to engage 
the services of lay-out and copy man. 
Time will also be available for soliciting 
if desired. Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 


Growing class publication, national in 
scope, needs young man to assist editor. 
Must understand printing, make-up, 
photo-engraving, etc., and be able to 
write well. State experience, standing 
in the draft, salary expected, etc. Box 
418, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
. Technical advertising writer who under- 
stands and can handle descriptive and 
educational editorial articles in connec- 
tion with display advertising of machin- 
ery and its applications. Mechanical and 
electrical subjects. Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
Young woman; chance to develop into 
position where skill will determine in- 
come; both copy writing and executive 
work; earn while learning; tell every- 
thing in first letter. Unique, Box 423, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


AN ADVERTISING MAN who con- 
trols some desirable national or local 
accounts which are legitimately his will 
find our proposition attractive. Ours is 
a young, aggressive service agency with 
a good reputation. We can back the 
right man up in every way. Box 426, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


GENERAL ASSISTANT WANTED 
One who understands make-up and gen- 
eral routine of trade paper. Knowledge 
of advertising necessary. Editorial ex- 
yerience, while desired, is not essential. 
Write, stating age, experience, salary de- 
sired and whether or not exempt from 
draft. - Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 


Work That Is a Pleasure 


The Ideal Job is one working for and 
with a company where everyone is 
earnestly interested, where efforts are 
appreciated and encouraged, and there 
is a zest for accomplishment. 

We have openings in our sales depart- 
ment for salesmen and for letter writers, 
These letter writers must be men who 
can travel with the salesmen part of 
the time and get the viewpoint from 
the other side of the counter and the 
small town merchant. 

THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
99 years of service 
Cincinnati, O. 

“A good company to work for” 
































Well-known established house, special- 
izing in printed advertising material, 
requires a first-class solicitor of experi- 
ence. State full particulars in first 
letter. All correspondence confidential. 
Walker-Longfellow Co., Boston, Mass. 





National Society wants man to handle 
Increase of Membership work. Experi 
ence in circulation work for a publica- 
tion desirable, applicant must have origi 
nated successful methods and under 
stand modern systematizing and follow 
ing up of campaigns. State full partic 
ulars and salary. Location, New York 
City. Box 416 care of Printers’ Ink 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR AND 
COPY WRITER 

on established growing trade journal. 

ust have initiative, willingness to 
work hard and ability to produce busi 
ness. Fine opportunity for right man. 
Give particulars as to age, former ex- 
perience, references, etc., in first letter. 
Salary $40 to start, with advancement as 
soon as merited. Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy and Plan Man 
Service Agency up state offers oppor- 
tunity for man who is draft exempt. 
Experience with Automobile Accessories 
accounts desirable. Must have ideas 
and energy and desire to make ac- 
counts grow. State present and past 
connections and: nature of accounts 
handled. Wanted at once. State mini- 
mum salary. Address Box 419, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





MANUFACTURER’S AGENTS 
WANTED 


One of the largest manufacturers in 
the world, selling a high-grade, well- 
advertised, well-known fully-guaranteed 
hand cream-separator, for which there is 
a large demand, through dealers only, 
desires to make permanent connection 
on commission with an individual or 
company, who can and will cover any 
certain territory vigorously and persist- 
ently. This high-grade machine sells at 
a very attractive price and makes the 
dealer a very large margin of profit. 
The commission offered is very liberal 
and the amount of money to be made 
depends entirely upon the effort put 
forth, as there is a very large demand 
and sale for this article. There is no 
expense attached to the selling, as the 
manufacturers do their own billing and 
shipping, make their own collections. 

ommissions are due and _ payable 
promptly when the goods are shipped. 

he manufacturers will co-operate en- 
ergetically with any individual or com- 
pany who will undertake this proposi- 
tion and handle it intelligently. 

Give full particulars and specify terri- 
tory and other lines carried, etc., in first 
letter. : 

SWEDISH SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
. 515 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


READY RHYMES 
Paul the Poet’s business verse 
Is flowing, graceful, pointed, terse. 
From his appeals no readers shrink— 
Address him care of Printers’ Ink. 


When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 
A complete file neatly bound of the 
New York Tribune from 1847 to date, in 
good condition. Western Newspaper 
Union, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 

















OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 





Advertising Electros 


lc square inch; minimums, 7c in quan- 
tity orders from one pattern. Express 
prepaid on orders $10 or more. For 
slight additional charge electros shipped 
singly or in sets to any list of news- 
papers or dealers. Full details on re- 
quest. References, many leading na- 
tional advertisers and agencies. Also 
any Terre Haute bank. General Plate 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT—Owing to 
consolidation, necessitating immediate 
removal, we offer an exceptional money- 
realizing opportunity in the sale of the 
following: One Babcock Drum Cylinder 
(bed 2914x46); Five John Thompson 
Colts Armory Job Presses—(3) 10x15, 
(2) 14x22; Two Chandler & Price job- 
bers, 10x15, equipped with Kirkman 
automatic feeder; two Morrison stitch- 
ers, No. 2, with individual motor; one 
Oswego cutter, 32”, hand clamp. Write 
NOW. J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist (Woman)—Fashion work (line and 
wash drawings) a specialty, thoroughly 
experienced, has time open at own stu- 
dio. Hour or piece-work. LEIDLOFF, 
Room 423, 25 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone—Vanderbilt 1277. 


ADDRESS 

Printers’ Ink, Box 414 
Superintendent, Manager, Buyer 
Salaries $2,500, $3,000, $2,800 with- 
drawing from non-essential business 
(printing). Corresponding positions de- 
sired with war material producing cor- 
porations. 




















Advertising man, experienced in Hard- 
ware and Harness, wants an opportunity 
to prove he has the kind of original 
ideas, tact, initiative, and enthusiasm 
that commands business. Now located 
in a Canadian city, but present scope 
too limited. Copies of original work 
and photo sent on request. Box 415, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Position wanted as advertising manager 
or assistant to one engaged in national 
advertising. Thirty-nine years old. Prac- 
tical training in agriculture. “T. F.,” 
Box 429, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Business woman with broad executive 
experience seeks high-class advertising 
connection. Intimate knowledge of New 
York. Has always made good. Refer- 
ences unsurpassed. Box 430, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly trained in Sales Manage- 
ment and Advertising. Capable of as- 
suming entire charge of Sales forces or 
as assistant to General Sales Manager. 
Box 413, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Long, successful experience, extensive 
acquaintance Eastern territory, offers 
services on general or trade publication; 
draft exempt. Box 422, Printers’ Ink. 











Position as advertising manager or as 
agency copy writer—experienced in both 
capacities. Above draft age. Can ar- 
range interview, or send further par- 
ticulars. Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager wants $5,000 job, 
and is worth more. Experience with big 
department store, New York newspapers 
and advertising agency. Broad knowl- 
edge of merchandising; an exceptional 
man. Mention No. 9652, FERNALD’S 
EXCHANGE, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


LAYOUT AND COPY MAN 


Young, aggressive college man, rejected 
in draft, desires opportunity with or- 
ganization in New York City or vicinity. 
Conscientious worker, with ability to lay 
out attractive “fads” and fill them with 
practical selling copy. Experienced. Box 
428, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


with successful experience in 
DEPARTMENT AND 
SPECIALTY STORES 


wants to connect at once with Re- 
tail Store, Manufacturer or Serv- 
ice End of Newspaper. Knows 
Merchandising. 34 years old, sin- 
gle, temperate. Refers to former 
employers. Salary $60 a _ week. 
Address Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 


A PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
Advertising executive, possessing 
well rounded out experience in plan- 
ning and executing national cam- 
paigns, desires connection with man- 
ufacturer or jobber. Services sat- 
isfactory to present employers but 
certain limitations urge change. This 
man knows his business and is will- 
ing to study yours. Liberal education. 
Knowledge of marketing. Experience 
in selling and buying. Tactful and 
urbane. Unusually successful in ob- 
taining co-operation of Sales Force. 
Over draft age. Box 417, P. I. 
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we havea 


personal 
representa-~ 
tive within 
a few hours 
ride of any 
point in the 
United States 
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How DoYou Buy Spacet : 
If your purchases are | 
based on knowledge — 
of markets, and on 
knowledge of circula- 
tion, and knowledge 
of merchandising, then 
you need the big 





BOOK OF FACTS 





on Chicago newspaper 
advertising and The 
Chicago Territory 


prepared by 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registere d) 








